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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


CONFESSION. 

It was a hot. gasping, choking day on which 
the doctor’s sister was carried out to the grave. 
The man who sat on the hearse, and who help- 
#4 bear the body out, was a heavy-built, Ger- 
manish looking fellow, with sandy complexion 
and red hair. It was Jake, the whilom team- 
ter, now Masty’s husband, and making a for- 
¢une at his new, but revolting business. The | 
doctor had mustered a few persons together | 
that he might have at least the semblance of a | 
funeral; Van Alstyne was present, two of the 
4ioctor’s students, the Quaker’s foreweman, who | 
@tood modestly back with her veil covering her 
face, and who seemed unwontedly agitated, 
and Le Vaugn. As the cortege passed through 


the silent streets, a tall figure dressed in deep | 


Diack might have been seen moving slowly 
along, entering some deserted house, but quick. 
ly sppearing only to disappear in another. 
Thus she had continued until she came to the 
fast in the street, a magnificent residence bear- 
ang the marks of wealth and splendor. Here 
@he found the door closed against her, but 
knocking heavily, a terrified servant answered 
the summons. 

Is anybody sick in this house ?’’ asked the 
Indian woman. 

« Sick! I guess you'd think so; there’s the 
tmissis raving in the back chamber, and the 
master in the front. George says he’s dying, 
nd Emma’s got the devil in her, I should 
@hink, for she's dressing for « ball, when mercy 
knows there ain’t no bali. I can’t do nothing 
with any of ’em, and I daren’t go for a doctor. 
€ told ’em it was daring the Lord to stay, but 
f*ve lived with ’em these twenty-nine year, and 
Fl stand by ’em till I die.” 

By this time the old woman had passed on 
and gone up the stairs. The hall commanded 
@ view of three rooms; in one lay a woman, in 
@he other a man, and in the large chamber 
facing the street, a beautiful girl stood before 


,@ mirror, arrayed in resplendent robes, with 


jewels on her head, neck and arms. She turn- 
ed, and not seeing the Indian, cried, address- 


‘ing an imaginary person— 


ae 


‘ 


« Now, Milly, I’m all ready, don’t my dress 
@t beautifully? Has the major come? the 
‘@arriage is at the door—oh! won’t I shine to- 

Standing there with blazing cheeks 


might?” 
P feed eyes, her white arms, neck and bosom lite- | 


rally loaded with jewels, laughing, coquetting, 

i ceeeats was a fearful sight. She had been 

smitten with the fever; ; it came in the form of | 
“wild delirium. 

* Look here! give me all your jewels, you’ll 


be a corpse befor: night,” cried the Indian, | 


bursting upon her. 

* Ta corpse before night! why, you foolish 
old thing, I’m going to Major Herney’s grand 
ball; two thousand invitations—only think of | 
att and I shall danoe, and dance, and dance— 
ba!’ and with one long, heart-piercing shriek, 


she fell helpless and death-stricken on the | 


@ocr and lay writhing in her ornaments. 

« Beer, beer,’’ 
4 it’s the only thing that’ll cure you,’’ she con- 
dinued; “have you got any beer 


anistress. 
~. “No,” replied the other; “oh! save her— 
*s surely dying.”’ 
Impossible,” replied the Indian, coolly, | 
@hen stamping her foot suddenly, she exclaimed | 


4¢ better dic that way than live to disgrace ber | 


zpoor old mother. vad 


s 


gto the corpse. 


athe fever—ob ! good Lord have mercy! 


‘ 


«Oh! dear—she was just going to be mar- | 


ae a 

_ » > 

: pith me—I’m awfully fearful here. The mis- 
<” “ss and the master can’t live, so the doctor | 


so well off, too. Old woman, stay 


Bays, and that’s what set her agoing,” pointing 
«T’m sure I darsn’t go out, 
I darsn’t stay in; besides, if I should have 
I had 
a Pela then. Tell me what to take, good | 

; I don’t want to die, I’m such a sin- 


| ing for her. 


| Vaugn held her now, 


muttered the old woman, | 


in the | 
house?” she asked, turning to the trembling | 
girl who stood quaking with fear above her | 


| hear that he is sick or 
dead,”’ she muttered. her 








_ gro -ving evil till the 

















shrank from her, 
it with terror. 
“Whe do you mean 
-—the master? Oh! 
misery! I shall be ali 
| alone in this great house 
——how does the fever 
come ?’’ she asked, her 


| eyes glittering. 


“Why, to such cuw- 
ards as you, it comes all 
of a sudden; does your 
head ache—your back? 


} are your hands cold—— 


but here! what am [ 


| doing; don’t hold me, I 
tell you,” 


and pushing 
the gitl from her, she 
passed down the stairs 
and into the street, lear- 
ing anothcr victim to die 
of the dreadful plague. 
She was little prepared 
to find Le Vaugn wait- 


Van Alstyne had re- 
cognized the Indian’s 
form and given him the 
alarm as they returned 


from the funeral. Le 








with a grasp like iron, and 

with a bearing, almost as 

frenzied as her own, de. 

manded savagely what had become of his 
child. 

“Dead! dead!” she replied, with the ut- 
most gravity and a feigned sigh; «« dead and bu- 
ried long ago; why, didn’t you know she took 
the fever, and went off like a gun-shot? Oh! 
you needn’t look that way, she had the best of 
nursing, and she never once asked after her fa- 
ther—ha, ha! Do you want to know where 
she’s buried? They took her off in the dead 
cart, and left me all alone—took her off as 
they’ll take you soon. 


‘* Sanap gone a hunting, 


Pappoose dead, 
Poor old squaw all alone, 


No pappy.”’ 

“Ob! you hag!” groaned Le Vaugn, his 
arm falling nerveless at his side ; «‘ come, Van 
Alstyne, it's all over,’’ he heaved a great sigh. 
«I shall never walk these streets again. I 
feel the fever leaping in my veins, even now— 
go home with me—you promised, you know; 
I have something to tell you,” and leaning upon 
the arm of his sympathising friend, he dragged 
himself heavily to his home. Van Alstyne, who 
saw the unmistakable and deadly marks of dis- 
ease in his countenance and manner, said, as 
he laid the exhausted form of his friend along 
the lounge, “ let me go immediately for Doctor 
Angell.’’ 

‘No, not yet, if you did, you could not 
find him,’’ said Le Vaugn, detaining him, “be- 
sides—’’ he turned his heavy eyes to the clock, 
«he is here always at six, it wants but a half 
hour,’’ and he sank down asking feebly for wa- 
ter. Van Alstyne brought him some, and as 
| he took the silver cup from Le Vaugn’s lips, 

he felt a momentary giddiness seize him—one 

| sharp spasm of yain that flashed from nerve to 
| nerve with the electric touch of fever. It was 
but momentary, however. 

« Van Alstyne !’’ 

The protessor started at the sound of that 
voice, grewn so hollow, and gave his whole at- 
tention to his dying friend. 

««T am not the man to do a deadly wrong, and 
| plaster over my clime with mock peritence,” 
continued Le Vaugn—“ I did a deed once that 
| was unworthy of a devil in hell, and from that 
hour I have been a doomed man. I look for 
| no merey hereafter—I don’t expect it; I don't 





| 
| 


want it.”’ 

«‘ Hush! hush—this is dreadful language,’’ 
exclaimed Van Alstyne. 

«I tell you if any one wronged my child as 
I wronged the child of that woman, I would 
| burn him in everlasting fire !’’ 
| Wan Alstyne was silent, while Le Vaugn’s 
features worked in uncontrolled and uncon- 
trollable anguish. He looked constantly at the 
| clock, and then at the door; for he deemed 
this language but the ravings of disease. 

« T am talking now about this Indian whom we 
met to-day. Perhaps you know that she is the 
mother of Leoline Kurstegan? perhaps you don't 
know that I deceived this tame Leoline with a 
false marriage when she was a gir) only four- 
{teen years of age—maddened her mother’s 
| brain, wrested her child from her, and basely 

deserted her.”’ 
|} «Oh, God! oh, God,” shouted Van Alstyne, 


~ mer; oy by me, and you may take all the gold | | as a flash of agony rent his brain. 


rh 


and ee in the house ; they won’t want them | 


f .eny more.” 


« Neither do ] want goki and silver,’’ said 


the Indian, in tones of contempt; “ why, wo-| 


¥ man, I've seen fortunes lying within my grasp 


house after house, and I scorned to touch | 


them, though there wus not a living soul near, 
ahd nobody would have missed them. 
; honest I'll go before my God; but I tell 


~“ you, nearly the whole of a French regiment 


wes saved from death by drinking spruce 
‘beer. If you can get beer for love or money, 


get it, for your eyes are red; if you can’t get | 


beer, take some brewer's yeast, and if you are 


mot too far gone, I 1) warrant a cure.”’ 


«Oh! Lord!’’ cried the girl, « it’s the first 


_ time I've felt frightened—t'll leave this house 


smow; I'll fly to the country—come, let’s you 

aed I go together; I dont want to die—for 
God's sake come.”’ 

« Not I,” replicd Mother Kurstegan, calmly, 

I am only waiting for one thing, and then 

fever may take me for all I care; I want to 


4 
* 


i ee Gee ae © 


No, | 


A mist danced tremulously before his eyes, 
his thoughts grew confused, while Le Vaugn 
shouted and gesticulated with a madman’s 
|fury. He strove in vain to utter some 
Christian promise of mercy and pardon; 
a thousand images each chasing the other 
rushed through the chambers of his mind—a 
thousand distorted fancies took possession of 
his brain; and when a few moments afterward, 
Doctor Angell called on his hourly round, he 
found Le Vaugn laughing and cursing alter- 
' nately, and poor Van Alstyne io a state of un- 
consciousness lying his length upon the floor 
at his side. 


CHAPTER XXXYVII. 


RECONCILIATION. 

« Where shall I go to-day, doctor ?”’ asked 
the Quaker’s forewoman of Doctor Angell, as 
she met him at the door of his office. 

«: Congratulate me,” he said softly, folding a 





STRICKEN 


letter as he stood on the threshold, and his 
smile wore no longer its haggard look, though 
he was reduced to a mere shadow—* congratulate 
me, my wife has borne me a son—thank God! 
I am again a father,’ and he drew his hand- 
kerchief once across his eyes, then recollecting 
that she had spoken—“ go ?”’ he asked absent- 
ly, looking up and down the hot, dusty, grass- 
grown street—< why! poor Le Vaugn is down, 
with nobody to take care of him but my ser- 
vant John. He, poor fellow, is hardly able to 
be out, yet, and I expect he'll be down agsin. 
Ah! ’tis a fearful sight, this fever-haunted 
city; hardly enough living to bury the dead.” 

‘‘Is there no other place ?”’ asked Leoline, 
shrinking and trembling—<no sick women or 
children ?”’ 

« Yes, plenty, but they all of them have some 
little help, whereas poor Le Vaugn, and Van 
Alstyne—”’ 

**Van Alstyne!” exclaimed the Quaker’s 
forewoman, a look of consternation spreading 
over her face—her cheek crimsoning, her 
hands pressed hard against her heart te still its 
rapid pulse—“did you say Mr. Van Alstyne 
had the feyer?’’ she asked in a low, choking 
voice, 

«‘ Yes,”’ replied Doctor Angell, too much 
engrossed with his own thoughts to heed her 
agitation—‘ we will walk along,’”’ he added, 
‘or I shall be besieged with misery—yes, Le 
Vaugn and Van Alstyne are both sick in the 
same house. 
week, since which time the professor has made 
his home at Le Vaugn’s. If either of them die 
it will be a great loss to the community, and I 
have little hope,’’ he sighed as he spoke, looking 
thoughtfully, longingly towards the sky, which 
was bright, brilliant, beautiful, as if no mortal 
thing suffered and died—as if plant and flower, 
and hillside verdure were fresh and glowing, 
not crisp and withered and dead. The leaves 
were shrivelled upon the twigs, and fell as the 
doctor and his friend walked underneath the 
rows of mournful trees, and their feet ground 
them to powder; there seemed no shadow over 
anything—houses, streets—sky, all glaring— 
bright with a fierce metallic brightness. They 
moved hurriedly along, past block after block, 
deserted, ghostly in their isolation from life; 
past street after street, mighty mausoleums of 
silence with the mould of the plague gathered 
upon them. The dead cart rattled by; the 
sound of its wheels smote upon the heart—so 
rapid, so business-like it was—jolt, jolt, ram- 
ble, rumble, now a laugh from the hardened 
official who held the reins—now a startling 
silence, broken by that shout that has fallen upon 
but few living ears, “‘ bring out your dead.” 

Leoline held her emotion in subservience to 
her powerful will as much as her strength would 
permit—and yet, oh! what a deadly faintness 
crept over her very soul as she thought ¢f Van 
Alstyne, sick, sutfering—perhaps dying. Even 
Le Vaugn's ilness struck the chords of her 
sympathy, and wakened a thrill of pity. She 
knew of Nick’s safety—she thought of him with 
all the love a mother can feel who has never 
known what it was to press a babe to her bosom, 
and she had known—aye! drank to the dregs 
the cup of desertion and deception—whose 
mingled bitterness had nearly changed her na- 
ture, and destroyed her reason. 

« At this house, a woman and three children 
are ill,’”’ said the doctor, pausing before a small 
frame tenement—* what! you will go on— I am 
glad of it; for there is a good old black 
woman here—but the others are destitute.” 
Nothing more was spoken till they reached Le 
Vaugn’s house. The front door stood open— 
there were marks of disorder in the hall—e 
noise as of some one wrestling in the parlor— 
and there indeed was Le Vaugn with his wife’s 
portrait in one hand, battling with the black 


|man and threatening to kill him if he did not 


leave the house. 

At sight of Leoline, though he did not know 
her, his frenzy was calmed, and he submitted, 
reeling and staggering like a drunken man, to 
| be carried up stairs,where he sat on the side of 
his bed, but could not be compelled to lie 
down. What a sight bere met the gaze! The 
splendid mirrors were dashed to atoms, the fur- 
niture, broken and defaced in every conceiv 
able manner—the windows held but the sharp 








Van Alstyne’s landlady died last | 








The child lay sobbing 
on his shoulder; he turn- 
ed an inquiring glance 
towards Jake. 

«“ Why, it was one of 
the walking cases, you 
know—though it struck 
me all in a heap, snd 
she dressed so respec- 
table; I ain't seen Mo. 
ther Kurstegan these two 
year—might be more— 
but thinks I, as I see a 


well-dressed, ginteel- | 
looking woman stagger- | 


ing along, that’s a walk- 
ing case ; 


ing and tears starting, had kissed the silent 
canvas, and moved from thence, and wherever 
she went, as one in a strange dream, awe-struck , 
fearful—drawing long sighs, pressing closely 
against Leoline. 

The doctor passed into Le Vaugn’s room; 
the latter lay with open eyes—he had just re- 
covered from a fearful spasm; the most hor 
rible and revolting features of the fever had 
marked his case—too horrible to be recorded, 





and sure | solemnly. 


and he lay now, weak, helpless, his eyes almost 


| Starting from their sockets, and swimming im 


blood. 
hand. 
* Am I going ?’’ he asked, feebly. 
« You must die, Le Vaugn,”’ said the doctor, 
* Have you any directions to give ? 


He felt the pressure of the doctor’s 


enough, when I come to | | Shall I send for a minister—or shall I pray for 


look in her face, it was | 
her, Mother Kurstegan, 
the 
and no mistake ! 
I, «You sick or bin 
drinkin’? Says she, 
‘Oh, God, be nee? | 
kind a’ religious like, 
thinkin’ of her latter end, 
maybe. Says I, ‘Old mo. 
ther, you're taken with 
the fever;’ says she, 
‘Though your sins be 
scariet-like, they shall be 
washed white as wool; oh, 


Says 





WITH THE PLAGUE. 


and jagged fragments of glass, and the most 
dire confusion prevailed. 

“It is not often that the fever takes this 
turn,” whispered Doctor Angell to Leoline, 
who stood aghast in the midst of the destruc- 
tion, “it would not be safe to leave you here.”’ 

‘Van Alstyne,” murmured Leoline—and 
this time the passion that ran through her voice 
and trembled in the clasp of her hand did not 
escape the doetor. He dared not move from 
Le Vaugn, so he beckoned his servant, who 
stood out of the sick man’s sight, to show her 
the way, while he prepared an anodyne for his 
patient. He led her to the next chamber, ha- 
ving locked the door between the two rooms, 
for the greater safety of Van Alstyne, and she 
stood beside the heavily curtained bed. 

‘s He’s jest the oder way,’’ whispered the 
black, who yet panted from the effect of Le 
Vaugn’s crazy violence; “ but I tinks much 


more worse ;’”? and he pushed aside the cur- | 


tain. 

*‘ Oh, how white! how deathly pale !’’ mur- 
mured Leoline, gazing with an anguished look, 
“are you sure he lives ?”’ 

The black touched the pale hand lying appa- 
rently lifeless on the snowy bed-spread; a 
slight movement showed that there was yet 
life. Leoline knelt and touched the still hand 
with her lips, murmuring, as the hot tears filled 
her eyes: 

‘IT may love you surely, now—and you so 
near God.”’ 

«Is there any hope? oh, Doctor Angell !— 
this—these scenes—they—are too frightful!’’ 
and her woman’s heart gave way—she sank 
back with a heavy sob, and the tears fell like 
rain over her face. 

“I told you they would be too much for 
you, my dear friend,’’ said the doctor, gently, 
«you had better not stay; both of these cases 
are hopeless—this one especially so. Poor 
Van Alstyne ! he is in the stupor that precedes 
death—he must die!” 

With one wild shriek Leoline fell on her 
knees at the doctor’s feet. 

« Saye him! save him !”’ she cried, with wild 
emphasis; «look at me!’? She tore off the 
cup and the band of gray hair, her own locks 
falling about her shoulders; «I am not old— 
you see mg as I am in my woman’s love and 
weakness; we love each other—I cannot give 
him up! doctor, will you save him ?”’ 

The doctor stood for a moment stupidly ga- 
zing down at the suppliant at his feet, so an- 
guished, so beautiful! The transformation was 
startling and complete ; then he looked towards 
the sick bed, saying, as he pointed : 

** You have saved him—see!”’ 

The beaded sweat was standing in great 
drops on the forehead of the sick man—her 
voice had roused him even from that ominous 
stupor, ard brought him to the threshold of 
consciousness once more. 

*‘ Disguise yourself quickly,’’ said the doc. 
tor, bending instantly above Van Alstyne.— 
‘You are better, my friend,” he whispered, 
low and softly ; «‘ take courage—you may soon 
be well again.” 

«Where is she?’’ feebly murmured Van 
Alstyne, and a faint smile hovered around his 
lips. 

«« Near you—watching you; be hopeful, the 
worst is over.”’ 

“ Leoline,”” murmured the pale lips, fondly ; 
*¢ Leoline !” 

«Give him these medicines,” said Doctor 
Angell; “keep him quiet. I hope we may 
save him; one of these days we shall know 


whether we are ourselves or somebody else, 
shan’t we ?”’ he added, making a faint attempt | and was silent and desponding, save when Leo. 
at jocularity; but seeing the tears and the pal- line’s earnest voice fell upon her ear. 


lor of Leoline, he desisted, only adding : «« You | 
had better resume your Quaker garb—” 


room at a loud summons below. 
The doctor hurried down—Jake, the new) 


undertaker, stood just inside the hall, holding | and antipathy towards her, from her spirit.— 


a thin, wan, ghastly, yet beautiful little girl 
by the hand, and making a dozen awkward 
obeisances. Catching the child in his arms, 
the doctor held her to his heart, exclaiming : 

« Little Lena! why, my lost lamb, where | 
have you been ?”’ 











| closer whenever she neared a door, as if she 
« Somebody down stairs wants to see you | feared some mysterious seizure. At intervals 


doctor,”’ said the black man, who had left the | Leoline had talked with her about her poor | 
| mother; and the child’s replies took much of | 


Goi, be merciful!’ and 
then the dropt. I kinder 
raised her, and she told 
me where she lived—so I 
hailed one of the carts, you know, as it hap- 
pened to be almost empty, and had her carried 
home. Well, there I found this child.” 

**Ts the old woman dead ?”” 

«« Yes, and buried by this time,”’ replied the 
teamster, with a stolid indifference. 

‘‘ Poor Leoline!’”? murmured the doctor.— 
“‘ How came you to know where to bring my 
sweet lamb ?”’ 

“ Why, bless you, don’t everybody know 
about the stole child, and whose it was?’ re- 
sponded Jake, thrusting his fingers through his 
red hair; ‘it’s the very cave child that she 
kept up in them hills in the country, I expect, 
poor critter! I took her home to Masty, that’s 
my Wife, sir, and gave her a reg’lar good break- 
fast.”” 

“ Thank you—thank you!” replied the doc- 
tor, offering him a gold-piece, for he evidently 
expected to be paid ; and pressing the pale child 
to his bosom, he summoned Leoline. 

Found!” she cried; then clasping her 
hands, her cheeks ashy pale, she murmured 
faintly, ‘* my mother !”’ 

Doctor Angell was silent—Leoline sank upon 
the staircase, crying, with a wailing voice, 
‘« dead—and I am not forgiven!’ 

‘She called you,” said Chip, in a low 
tone. 

“And did she—say—did she curse me ?’’ 
gasped Leoline, with a shudder, “did she 
speak of Leoline ?”’ 

“If you are Leoline, she said she loved 
you,” replied the child, in the same plaintive 
voice, ‘‘ and wanted you to forgive her.”’ 

«« Angel!” cried Leoline, catching the child’s 
hands in her own, ‘‘ God only knows how you 
have lightened my heart; oh, let my mother 
have a Christian burial,’’ she cried, turning, in 
an agony of tears, to the doctor; «she was 
honored before this great misfortune—ket her 
have Christian burial!’’ she supplicated. 

“T would if it were in my power,” replied 
the physician, sadly; «‘ but in such a time as 
this, unless with my own patients, and only 
seldom then, I cannot control the disposition 
of their bodies: your mother is at rest,’’ he 
added, pained by Leoline’s anguish; «it is 
past my allotted time for medical visits, much 
past; I would I could stop to comfort you; 
bear up, my friend—do not give me anothe 
fever patient. I must send this child out of 
the city—out of the reach of infection.”’ 

All this he said rapidly. 

‘6 No, no! let me stay—let me go with you,” 
cried the little girl, grasping his hand, « ]’ve 
had the fever; I was very sick—I almost died— 
let me stay—with her!’ and she crept closer 
to Leoline. 

ss Very well,’’ the doctor replied; ‘‘my man 
will remain till noon,’’ he continued, to Leo 
line; and then turning quickly away, for her 
sorrowful face uamanned him; ‘I will be round 
by ten, certainly. I don’t think Le Vaugn will 
live the day out; if he is calm after the pow- 
erful opiate I gave him has done its work, and 
alludes to his child, or if you think before I 
come back that it will be safe to inform him of 
her return, why, I leave it to your judgment. 
I must hasten; my horse is at the door;’”’ and 
springing over the stairs, he hurried from the 
house. 

At ten o’clock he returned again; Van Al. 
styne slept, but the pallor of death no longer 
overspread his face, though it was very white. 

« Out of danger,’ he whispered, to Leoline, 
who stood near, holding Chip by the hand. 

Thus all the morning the poor child had 
clung to Leoline, and would not let her go; 
she seemed continually in a nervous dread, 


She 
| trembled if a door opened or shut, and chung 


the weight caused by the Indian’s neglect of 


And Leoline had told Chip that she was now 
in her own father’s home ; had taken her below 
' and shown her the portrait of her own mother, 


old Indian critter, | 


down his sunken cheeks. 
| tomed as he was to sights of misery, wept 





'who had died longing to clasp her lost and 
only child to her cold bosom. There Chip had | 


| knelt and gazed solemnly, and with lips quiver- | 


| you?” 

The dying man was silent —a little tremor ot 
the under lip, the yellow teeth closing over it, 
and leaving their imprint in blood—a groan— 
and he said, 

“I would commend my poor child to you, 
doctor, but she is dead—carried away in that 
| frightful pest-cart.”’ 

His voice failed him, and great drops rolled 
The doctor, aceus- 


like a child, and then, in a broken voice, he 
said, 

« Le Vaugn, my dear friend, you are dying, 
and what I have to say, may hasten your death ; 
but if I can give you one momentary joy be- 
fore you enter the eternal world—let—me say 
your daughter is living, is found—is here—”’ he 
caught the dying man who, in delirious joy, 
half sprung from his bed, and trembling in 
every limb, his features working spasmodically, 
could hardly articulate—* quick—quick!” 

« But lie quietly, or she must not see you— 
you shall speak to her, bless her—but do net 
frighten the child. Come here, darling,’’ and 
taking the pale, shrinking creature within the 
curtain, he whispered, “ smile, love—put your 
hand in his hand—say father.”” The child did 
all that was required with a wonderful compe- 
sure. Le Vaugn began moaning like a little 
infant, and grieving and sobbing, though his 
exhausted frame would hardly bear the motion 
of his anguish. 

*¢ Shall I pray for you, Le Vaugn ?”’ asked the 
doctor. 

* Let me die, let me die,”” was his only re- 
sponse. 

“¢ Do you feel prepared to enter the presence 
of your Maker ?” continued the doctor. 

«Let me die—let me die,”’ he repeated, stil2 
moaning and sobbing and grieving. Notwith- 
standing, the doctor knelt down and offered a 
prayer, beseeching the Eternal to forgive the 
dying man for His Son’s sake; When he arose 
all was still, and poor little Chip’s hand lay 
within that of a corpse. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


FROM PARK 

It was near the dawn of another sultry day. 
Leoline, fatigued with watching, sat near a lit- 
tle table on which flickered a taper, almost 
burnt out. With one hand she shaded her 
weary eyes, and with the other grasped a book 
that had been her solace through the sad hoars 
of the desolate night—the Bible. Chip lay 
near the door, on a little bed made up on the 
floor, sleeping soundly. A voice roused Lee~ 
line, who still retained her Quaker dress; it 
said—<< It is time ; I must rise.”” She sprang 
to the bed, and whispered—*<not yet—net 
yet.” 

« T’ve slept beyond my usual heur,” replied 
Van Alstyne. ‘* Why!’’ be exclaimed, in a 
tone of the deepest consternation, “ how ie 
this? I cannot move—I am chained; am I 
sleeping still ?’’ 

«< You have been very sick, and it is weak- 
ness,”’? murmured Leoline, softly, 

« Who are you ?’” 

«Tam Quaker John’s forewoman,”’ replied 
the soft voice, after a pause. 

«« Where am J ?’”’ he interrogated. 

«In the house of Mr. Le Vaugn.”’ 

«Oh! I remember; Le Vaugn was sick? 
wasn’t he? Has he got about yet ?” 

«< He—has—gone—out,” replied Leoline, 
with feigned composure. 

«I am glad; they need him very much af 
the office. Is the fever raging still in the city ?— 
over in Philadelphia, you know, I mean—” he 
added, as if laboring under some confusion of 
intellect—“ over in the city, in Philadelphia, F 
mean,”’ 

«It is not yet quite subsided,”’ she answer- 
ed, hearing, as she spoke, the dull rumble of 
the dead-carts that traversed the streets almost 
constantly. 

«Has any body been here to inquire after 
me ?”? he asked, a moment after. “ Have any 
letters come? I ought not to be lying here; 
and yet, only think how weak I am !”’ 

« Dr. Angell has been here frequently,”’ re- 
plied his watcher, falteringly; “and—and » 
lady whom you know—Miss Leoline—”’ 

«Oh! has she! has she?’’ exclaimed Vam 
Alstyne, breaking in upon her—a light shining 
from his pallid face, ‘‘ then she has not had the 
fever !”? 

« No; and she is very anxious for your re- 
covery,”’ added Leoline, in a trembling whis- 


A LETTER DINSMORE. 


per. 

“Is she? Well, that is so kind! so sweet 
in her. I thought she had forgotten me; I am 
glad I have been sick. God bless her,” he re- 
peated, fervently, more than ence. Leoline 


' turned away, affected inexpressibly. 


« Did you say there were letters ?’’ he asked, 


| after a long pause. 
«Yes; the doctor brought one from Ger- 


| mantown,” replied Leoline. 
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«Qh! that is from Park—my dear friend.” 
After a little silence, he marmured, “ ] wish I 
could bear it.” 

“ Bhall I read it to you ?”’ asked Leoline. 

“Qh! if you please,” he sald, smiling 
faintly; “ but stop; it is not sealed with 
black f”* 

«No; the seal is a beautiful crimson,” said 
Leoline, breaking it, her heart swelling with 
love and joy. 

“ How much your voice reminds me—” mur- 
mured Van Alstyne, his words sank into a 
whisper. 

The gray shadows were melting into a soft, 
yet uncertain light, as Leoline prepared to 
read. She trimmed another lamp, and changing 
her voice slightly, she commenced as follows : 


My Dean Van Atusrrxx :—No letter from 
you this week, and I am almost ill with appre- 
hension. I have done everything to divert my 
mind from the fears attendant upon your si- 
lence. Your letters are laid—or, in fact, any 
letters addressed to us, (and melancholy few 
and drearily far between they come,) under a 
large flat stone, which I call friendship’s altar, 
about half a mile from here. There we keep a 
furnace of charcoal, a pot of vinegar, a tin 
full of tar, and the dickens knows what else; 
and our fumigating scenes are inexpressibly 
funny, for there never was such a scared old 
fellow as our butler. He takes a pair of the 
longest and oldest fashioned tongs to be had in 
town (they belong to old Squire Hutchins,) 
and he picks the letters up one by one, 
and holds them over the tar and over 
charcoal, till I get so impatient, I should like 
to hold him over them by the same means, and 
then dips the letters in the vinegar, which come 
up all dripping, and in a very questionable state 
of decipheration. I have not accompanied 
him this morning, on purpose to write to you; 
six times I have ran te the window, even while 
writing these few lines, and yonder comes our 
old man, and—no letter from you. Alas, alas! 
what can the matter be? but I will not think 
you are sick—oh, Van Alstyne, why did you 
not come out here with us? Come now; fly to 
this sweet retreat. The autumn woods are 
beautiful, ripe peaches hang on our trees, and 
blushing apples; the beech-oaks and the wal- 
nuts stand in solid pyramid from the base to 
the point of our splendid hill, just opposite the 
house ; the magnolias still blossom, their snow- 
like goblets brimming with beauty; oh, Van 
Alstyne, why are you not here? I could not 
sleep last night for thinking of you. 

I have a strange story to tell. One night 
last weck—I think it was Monday—lI was call- 
ed out from the sitting-room. A woman in 
black met me in the garden. I was fearful of 
infection, but when she lifted her veil, display- 
ing the features of Mother Kurstegan, I for- 
got all peril. Of course, my first question was 
of Lena. 

[The voice of the reader failed—but with a 
strong effort she conquered her emotion, and 
coatinued :] 

**] have brought her here, and you shall 
see her on two conditions,’’ she said. << First, 
you are to ask no questions—second, you are 
not to detain her a moment beyond my plea- 
sure ; if you do, so sure will I bring the plague 
upon you.” 

Her eye burned redly; her face (it must have 
been handsome once) was full of fire ; I did feel 
a momentary dread of the woman, but my 
heart was yearning to see my little darling, and 
I promised. She was gone for full five mi- 
nutes; she brought Lena, but oh, Van Alstyne, 
what a change! Mournful, pale, trembling, her 
great eyes swimming in tears she seemed afraid 
to let fall. 

«Don't read if it troubles you,’? murmured 
the weak voice behind the curtains. 


He did not see the struggles for composure, 
the heaving chest, the blinded eyes, the quiver- 
ing fingers; did not hear the long-drawn, yet 
silent sigh. 

«Her locks shortened, her arms white and 
thin,” resumed Leoline, gathering the letter 
closer to the light—Van Alstyne, my heart 
choked me; I held her to my bosom, and 
thought I would fiy with her to my mother, 
but the remembrance of my promise restrained 
me. Van Alstyne, when I think of the suffer- 
ing of that dear child, I want to live; I want 
her to live, that she may yet know the delights 
of a happy home. It was like tearing soul and 
body apart to give her up, but she seemed to 
have been schooled into submission; and, dear 
one ! she seemed so happy only to have acon me. 
But, Van Alstyne, as the Indian turned to go, 
ahe made this remark : 

« The eagle had pity on the bird, and learn- 
ed to love the bird; the eagle may be torn in 
pieces, but the bird will live, and go back to 
its golden cage, and sing all its life.” 

Was not this strange? I hope the Indian 
has not returned to that frightful city with my 
darling—may God spare her life ! 


«‘ Bring out your dead !’’ 

The hoarse cry sounded above Leoline’s 
woice. She paused; there came a tread of 
shuftiing feet, of smothered whispers in the 
next room; a brushing past the closed door; 
muttied footsteps down the stairs ; a low, coarse 
laugh ; the closing of the street door; a heavy 
rumbling of wheels; and there was silence she 
dared not break, The pest-cart had borne 
away the corpse of Le Vaugn. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


RECOMPENSE, 

The plague was over, On the 15th of October 
there was a heavy rato, the clouds burst asunder, 
and the hot, panting, fever-stricken city arose 
out of its calamity, and put on fresh garments. 
From that day the sickness diminished, the 
cooling winds swept the close air of death 
from the grass-grown streets, and a new vitality 
arose from the ashes of destruction. First 
might be seen one or two shops opened in 
some deserted quarter of the city: occasion- 
ally a cart was driven from street to street; a 
solitary hammer smote the silence; one house 
after another gave signs of occupation ; pre- 
seatly more stores were opened ; carriages de- 
posited their inmates at the hotels; boats row- 
ed about the river; vessels apread = their 
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narrowly escaped with his life. To Mrs. An 
geil the season had been one of terror, though 
God had sent a baby to her heart; but this, 
absorbing gift as it was, did not prevent her 
mind from dwelling on the perils to which her 
husband, by his noble devotion to humanity, 
exposed his life daily. But when she received 
him as from the mouth of the grave, leaned 
once more upon his bosom, and felt the bless- 
ed thrill of his fervent kiss, the anguish of the 
past was all forgotten. And Chip! how she 
welcomed her! 
tears and fervency, that the peculiar suffering to 
which she had been exposed was forever past! 
Chip lay sobbing and laughing within the arms 


that so tenderly supported her; her haven was | 
There were the | 


reached—a sacred home. 
books she loved—the beautiful poets, who had 
stirred her nature, till rapture turned to pain ; 
there wac the new pianoforte the doctor had 
bought especially for her. There was her own 
table, with its many drawers, in which her co- 
tors, her own choice stock of stationery, her 
pretty silver headed pencils, her store of ex- 
quisite engravings, all lay as if she had put 
them back but yesterday, and after a night’s 
refreshing sleep had returned to them again; 
and then, wonder of wonders! there was in the 
cradle the greatest gift and blessing of all—a 
miracle of infantile grace and loveliness—a 
babe who should be hers to fondle and caress. 
Chip’s cup of joy was full. The day was a 
thousand times brighter because the night had 
been so dark and stormful, and like a young 
eagle that bas learned to rest upon its own out- 
spread pinions, her soul soared exultingly in 
this home-atmosphere. 

Park Dinsmore fluttered between German- 
town and Quaker John’s homestead, spending 
alternate days in each; Martha and Nick were 
again established in their wonted dwelling, for 
Le Vaugn had provided nobly for his faithfal 
domestics, and made arrangements for her still 
to occupy the home she had loved so long, till 
the boy Nick should grow to manhood. The 
whole estate, bank funds, stock, and shares, 
and interest in the paper, went into the hands 
of Van Alstyne, who was appointed in trust 
for the two children, and to whom a liberal 
salary was secured, thus placing him far above 


want. 3 
One bright morning, early in the ensuing 


spring, a carriage drove up to the door of 
Quaker John; a rustle of heavy silks sounded 
in the hall. Leoline had returned from a#long 
visit at Mrs. Dinsmore’s; she still wore her dis- 
guise, but the gray hair, the sombre, frilled cap, 
and the patches upon her cheeks, could not 
conceal the joy that illuminated her whole face. 
Park Dinsmore entered the Quaker parlor, 
with Leoline and his mother, and behind them 
walked, in all the dignity of stiff brocade and 
flowing veil, ruffled-shirt, velvet breeches, and 
with a mein of courtliness mingled with a conde- 
scending politeness that made them really charm- 
ing, the aged mother and father of Mrs. Dins- 
more. Great ceremony ensued in the greet- 
ings that followed—many bows, and proper 
speeches, and arranging of the best chairs, and 
little thoughtful attentions that seemed indis- 
pensable to the stateliness of the courtly old 
folks. Quaker John, straight as an arrow, his 
dark eyes beaming with pleasure, his brown 
locks covered with his drab broad-brim, and 
his quiet “yea”? and ‘‘verily,’? his single- 
minded manner, and winning smile, attracted 
great attention from the veteran couple. 

«Thee is not near enough to the fire, 
friend,”? said Quaker John, to old Mr. Dins- 
more, ** permit me to move thy chair.”’ 

« Obliged to you, sir—obliged to you,’’ re- 
turned the old gentleman, gracefully bowing, 
“T am comfortably seated, sir, comfortably 
seated,’”’ 

«« My dear, this room reminds me of the one 
in Devonshire,”’ said the elder Mrs. Dinsmore, 
speaking with great precision, while she crossed 
her gloved hands over the handkerchief that 
lay on her knee, edged with old-fashioned 
point lace, very yellow, but very rich. 

«cs Yes, my dear,”’ he returned with an elabo- 
rate inclination towards her, « I don’t know but 
it does.”’ 

It was a large, square room, very plain, high 
ceiled, with four cheerful windows, whose deep 
embrasures suggested cosy seats for little folks 
or for lovers to hold confidential tete.a-tetes, 
The fire- place was ornamented with highly finish- 
ed tiles, and a broad fender, bright as gold. At 
every window came in the cheerful sun, un- 
hindered by curtain or blinds, though the latter 
were folded on each side ready for use. 
Purity, refinement, and a Quaker taste, reigned 
over all the household, 

« Mother and father have not visited before 
for—how long is it father ?’’ asked Mrs. Dina- 
more, touching his white locks with a gentle 
reverence. 

«Six years, my daughter,” replied the 
courtly old man, ‘we are great home-bodies, 
sir; we cling to old associations, and live much 
in the past. 

‘‘Yoa,’’ said friend John, contemplatively, 
‘it mattereth not if we live foward the future. 
God giveth us of His loving kindness at all times, 
His name be blessed’’—and he rubbed his 
hands softly one over the other, and smiled 
towards the fire, as if with the eyes of his 
mind he were gazing into the brightness of 
Heaven, 

The Quaker had invited “a company” to 
his house that day, including Martha and her 
charge, doctor Angell and his wife, with Chip. 
The doctor came, bringing the eweet little girl, 


| who, freed from apprehension, had grown 


bloomingly beautiful. Van Alstyne was there, 
still pale, for some hidden sorrow weighed 
down his heart, and now and then the Quaker's 
forewoman appeared for a few momenta, but 
seemed to be busily engaged, In quiet con- 
verse the hours wore away. Now and then 
allusion was made to the sickness that had de. 
vastated the city, but the doctor was averse 
even to its mention, and blessings and mercies 


formed the general theme, mingled with thanks. | 


giving. 
«« Will you walk out ?’’ asked Park Dinsmore 


of Van Alstyne, leaving his little pet, and saunt- 
ering towards the professor, who was gazing 
absently into the street. 

* With pleasure,” replied the other, and 
they passed from the house together. 

«lam so glad you have got the professor. 


white salle; aud before many weeks the atrocta | ship in Yale!’ said Park, after a short allence, 
were thronged, the carriages driving, the places | © but you seem to be noways elated,” 


ef public amusement fled, and the hum and | 


atie of business and domestic Lf made musk 


where Ghe awful stlence of the plague had ruled, | tle sadly, 


* 1] aw happy at the prospect of stil) being 
with you,” replied Van Alstyne, smiling a lit 
‘but to tell the truth, ho news gives 


Pooter Avgell bad taken the fewer, and had! me much joy.’ 


How she thanked God, with | 





« Van Alstyne, what makes you so gloomy ?”” 
inquired Park, taking his friend’s arm. “Is it 
the loss of poor Le Vaugn, or any dear friend ? 
is it your ill-health since the fever? It grieves 
me to see you unhappy.” 

Van Alstyne did not answer; they were just 
just turning the corner where stood the old 
Hantz house. 

« See, the door is open,” said Park, touch- 
ing it with his finger, «let’s go in, nobody lives 
there now.”’ 

Van Alstyne gladly acecded. A secret long- 
| ing to enter and look in silence and loneliness 
upon the walls within which he had spent the 





golden hours of his life, and more than once pes- 
sessed him. For Leoline’s strange silence he 
could not account; since his sickness she had 


been invisible, and even Quaker John, when | 


appealed to, waived the subject and bade him 
wait; so he had waited till patience was gone, 
and the gloom of doubt had made him at last, 
desponding and unhappy. They had ascended 
the stairs—gained the room to which Van Al- 
styne led the way, when a low murmur arrested 
the attention of both. The manner in which 
the open door stood, enabled them to see the 
Quaker’s forewoman upon her knees, one arm 
about the boy Nick, talking fondly and earnest- 
ly to him, while he, with red cheeks and a 
boyish bashfulness, gazed in her face. The 
voice was low—the words were undistinguish- 
able, but they seemed to leap from a passionate 
and long smothered love. She pressed back 
his locks, and gently kissed him on his fore- 
head—then, as if she could no longer restrain 
her feelings, caught him to her bosom, and 
rained kisses upon his brow, cheek and lips, 
before he could disengage himself from her em- 
brace. Suddenly starting at sounds of a foot- 
step, she sprang to her feet, and with a voice 
of alarm cried, 

«¢ Who is there ?”” 

Park retreated, but Van Alstyne, whispering, 
« We will not seem to be listeners,” advanced, 
saying, “I beg your pardon, madam, we came 
up to look over the old house, never for a 
moment imagining we should find it occu- 
pied.” 

The woman had grown pale; she calmly ac. 
cepted his apology, and still was silent. 

«Pardon me, madam,”’ Van Alstyne said, 
again approaching her with much agitation ; 
“‘will you not give me some information con- 
cerning the lady who formerly occupied these 
rooms? I promise you, on the honor of a gen- 
tleman, I will not abuse your confidence ; it is 
of the greatest importance that I should see 
her before I leave this city—perhaps never to 
return.”’ 

«You shall see her,’? murmured Leoline, 
turning to go in the little room adjoining, and 
shutting the door. 

Van Alstyne grew white. 

«What does it mean ?’’ whispered Park— 
“cif it should be !"’ and he started as the thought 
broke upon him, “amazement! what if the 
Quaker’s forewoman should be Leoline, after 
all ??? 

The door opened again, and it was Leoline’s 
self who entered, pale, sweetly beautiful, garb- 
ed in black, and advancing towards Van Al- 
styne, she said, 

“© No longer the Quaker’s forewoman, but 
simple Leoline, now and forever.’’ 

Van Alstyne clasped her outstretched hand 
in both of his, but his great emotion would not 
let him speak. 

Park stood by, bashful, yet smiling, as many 
past occurrences, meetings and gatherings 
rushed through his mind, At last Van Alstyne 
broke the silence, exclaiming, 

“Can it be possible? Can transformation 
be so complete? Leoline, you astonish me, 
I am bewildered beyond expression. I believed 
it impossible—”’ 

‘‘For women to keep secrets ?’’ suggested 
Park. roguishly. 

‘«*No—I did not mean—I was not going to 
say that; but then the skill! the admirable self- 
possession—I am just astounded—but so hap- 
py! so very happy.” 

«¢ Perhaps,”’ said Leoline, checking his rap- 
ture, “‘ we had all better return to the house ; 
it is chilly here. Come,’ and she held out 
her hand to Nick, who, apparently fascinated 
with the beautiful woman, put his hand confi- 
dingly within her clasp. 

“T am his guardian,” whispered Van Al- 
atye, impulsively; (Park had hurried on before 
them ;) then noting the flush and extreme emo- 
tion of his new-found love, he added—« Dear. 
est, you are as holy in my eyes as an angel, 
Forget the past—1 beseech you let neither of 
us allude to it, however distantly. I could 
not live without you—-I should have died, 
Leoline,”’ 

She gave him one grateful look; tears were 
in her eyes, tears of rapture, of perfect happi- 
ness. She had found rest. She had tried him 
—his patience—his truth—his nobleness—and 
he was great inall. This atoned for the cloud 
that had ever rested on her life—her heart- 
breaking griefs—her sorrow, borne under the 
deepest sense of injury a woman can possibly 
feel. 

She entered the parlor, modestly clinging to 
Van Alstyne’s arm, 

**T seo—it's all right,’’ said the doctor, “all | 
T have to say ia, romember me,”’ 





‘My mother bas known it from the first,” 
| said Park, proudly, to Van Alstyne; «© but she 
/ has been working tor you all the time, Oh! 
| Van Alstyne—the night you drove home with | 








| 
the ancient dame—it chokes me to think of it, 


Ob! Van Alstyne! the many times you have | 


met—and parted—and shaken hands, and all 
that sort of thing; I declare the whole matter 
‘in retrospect is the funniest thing in’ the 


world,”’ 


«Except her watching over me when I was) 


’ 


almost dying of the plague,’ 
professor, gravely. 

«Well, she is a splendid woman!” said 
Park ; “and now, Van Alstyne, you’ll be mar. 


| ‘ 
« People's College.” 


| 


suggested the | 
| where, 


ried, and settle down ; and I’m going to college, | 


to stay four years—theo shall return—marry 
Lena—she’ll be sixteen, and we’re engaged,” 
he added, demurely; * sure as you live,” he 
continued, seeing a smile on the face of the 
‘professor; “Lena's littl, but she knows 
enough to love me, Do you notice how sub- 
dued she is? how quiet, thoughtful and wo- 
manly t** 

Van Alatyne assented, but he searcely heard, 
although he listenod, his mind was so much 
occupied with his own happiness, 


ee 


i The ecene 4 Loe ‘, and we take a last look at 


our friends. Van Alstyne and Leoline, Nick, | 
the good doctor and his wife, our sweet little 
Chip, now Lena Le Vaugn, and to be the wife | 
of Park Dinsmore ; Quaker John, the benevo- | 
lent and pitiful; his gentle sister; Mrs. Dins-_ 
more and her picturesque old father and state. 
ly old mother. We look away into the hand- 
some cottage on the outskirts of the city, to) 
take a last glance at Masty’s honest features, | 
as she sits in her own « boughten” home; and _ 
we see the Lomely inn, where the wife and 
baby of bald-headed Job are still crying in 
concert—and catch a glimpse of the redoubt- 
able Snackskin, hanging out her clothes, as she | 
shouts in shrill treble— 

«TI ain't got nothing to do, no, nothing in 
the world.”’ 

Peace to the living—peace to the dead. 

(Tur Esp.] 
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TERMS. 

The subscription price of the POST i« $2a year in ad- 
vance—eerved in the city by Caniers—or 4 cents a single | 
number. 

The POST is believed to have a larger country circula- 
tion than any other Literary Weekly in the Union with- 
out exception. 

The POST, it will be noticed, has something for every 
taste—the young and the old, the ladies and gentlemen of | 
the family may ail find in its ample pages sometling 
adapted to their peculiar liking. | 

Back numbers of the POST can generally be obtained | 
at the office, or of any energetic Newsdealer. Owing, 
however, to the great and increasing demand for the | 
Paper, those wishing back numbers had better apply as 
early as possible, our rule being ‘* First come, Se 
served.’’ 
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REJECTED COMMUNICATIONS.—We cannot un- 
dertake to return rejected communications. If the arti- 
cle is worth preserving, it is generally worth making a 
clean copy of. 


ADVERTISEMENTS.—-The POST is an admirable 
medium for advertisernents, owing to its great circula- | 
tion, ard the fact that only alimited number are given. 
Advertisements of new books, new inventions, and other | 
matters of general interest, are preferred. For rates, see | 
head of advertising columns. 








PROSPECTUS, 


For the information of strangers who may chance to | 
see this number of the POST, we may state that 
among its contributors are the following gifted writers : 

WILLIAM HOWITT, (or Enotanp,) ALICE | 
CARY, T. 8. ARTHUR, GRACE GREENWOOD, 
AUGUSTINE DUGANNE, MRS M.A. DENISON, | 
The Author of ‘AN EXTRA-JUDICIAL STATE- 
MFNT,’? The Author of ‘ ZILLAH, THE CHILD 
MEDIUM,” &c., &c. 

We are now engaged in publishing the two follow- 
ing novelets, BOTH OF WHICH WILL BE ILLUSTRATED 
WEEKLY WITH APPROPRIATE ENGRAVINGS :— 


CHIP, THE CAVE CHILD; 
A STORY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


An Original Novelet, written for the Post by Mrs. 
MARY A. DENISON, Author of ‘‘ Mark, the Sex- 
ton,’’ ‘* Home Pictures,’’ &c. 


THE WAR TRAIL; 


A Romance of the War with Mexico, 
BY CAPT. MAYNE REID. 


At the close of ‘‘ Chip,’’ we design commencing one 
of the following—aLL oF WHICH WILL ALSO BE ILLUS- 
TRATED WEEKLY A®# THKY ARE PUBLISHED, WITH AP- 
PROPRIATE ENGRAVINGS :— 


LIGHTHOUSE ISLAND. 


An Original Novelet, by the Author of ‘ My Con. 
fession,’’ ‘ Zillah; The Child Mediuin,”’ &c. 


FOUR IN HAND; OR THE BEQUEST. 


Written for the Post, by GRACE GREENWOOD. 


THE RAID OF BURGUNDY. 


A TALE OF THE SWISS CANTONS. 


By AUGUSTINE DUGANNE, Author of “ The 
Lost of the Wilderness,’’ &c., &c. 


In addition to the above list of contributions we de- 
sign continuing the usual amount of FOREIGN 
LETTERS, ORIGINAL SKETCHES, CHOICE 
SELECTIONS from all sources, AGRICULTURAL 
ARTICLES, GENERAL NEWS, HUMOROUS 
ANECDOTES, ENGRAVINGS, View of the PRO- 
DUCE AND STOCK MARKETS, THE PHILA- 
DELPHIA RETAIL MARKET, BANK NOTE 
LIST, &c, For terms, sce the bead of this column. 


corel 


' 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Respectfully declined |" Memories of Morning ;"' 
‘A Volce from the Crowd j') «To Wilhelmina,’ | 
 Biighted Hopes but Reap Despair.’ | 
JPOP, Jr. Respectfully deciined, 


LIGHTHOUSE ISLAND. 


In our next paper we design commencing 








the novelet of « Liagntuovusrt Istanp, A Story 


or THE New Jensty Coast,’’ by the author! 


of « Zillah, the Child Medium.” « Zillah”? was 
published in Tue Post last year, and has 
recently been issued in book form by Messrs. 
Dix, Edwards & Co., of New York. 

New subscribers to Tux Post will find the 
opening of Liagutruovse Istanp a capital op- 
portunity to register their names—as we are 
frequently unable to supply the back num- 
bers of our novelets, It ia no longer in our 
power to supply full sets either of « The War 
Trail’? or «Chip, the Cave Child’'—such has 


been the demand for both of these stories, 





Tury Kyow Waat's Wiat.—One of the 
greatest institutions of our city, as every well- 
informed man knows, isthe High School, the 
To be a “High School 
boy” is a recommendation in Philadelphia for 
any employment—for a keener, more intelli- 
gent set of youngsters are not to be found any- 
They are the cullings of all the other 
schools, the very “ crack”? scholars. Judge, 
then, of our satisfaction in finding the f  llow- 
ing notice in the last number of the « High 


| School Journal,’’—a wonthly paper which we 


commend to the favorable notice of our citi- 
zens :— 


The Saturday Erening Post is before us, 
with its eight large pages of original and inte. 
resting matter, containing two beautiful stories, 
besides agricultural news, travels, sketch: a, 
poetry, &c. We cannot do justice to this Phi- 
ladelphia paper, which is fast supersediag the 
weekly papers of New York and Kosten, Our 
ety oan how boust a seperter paper, which, 
while amusing, teaches and tostructa wa. Te be 
truly a paper for the people. That i) may 
count its aubseribers by hundreds of thousands 
is our Wish! 





| vigorous and instantaneous swimming. 
| was given to us for living, not for dying. 


| render it without a struggle. 


| die 


| oertain to follow, 
| consumptive persons to remember that their 


— 





A WORD TO CONSUMPTIVEBS. 
We have recently come upon the lax and 
drooping figures of several acquaintances, who, | 
finding themselves at various stages of con- 
sumption, have sit down, sad-eyed and sallow- | 
visaged, and with despairing equanimity, have 
torpidly and tranquilly made up their minds to 
die. The awakening words of cheer and coun- | 
sel which we found it in our mind to speak on 
those occasions, we now publish in substance 
for the benefit of those sad-eyed 
low-visaged people who undoubtedly sit every- 
where with unstrung 
souls, desperately endeavoring to kill them- 


and sal- 


bodies, and dejected , 


| selves with depression, before they can be 


killed by consumption. 
The first thing to be said is, that, consump- 
tion being in nearly, if not quite all cases, 
strictly a curable disease, it is morally wrong 
for any persons to allow themselves to become 
indifferent to earthly life, and to accelerate the 
processes of dissolution by yearnings for the life 
beyond the grave. 
thing—in its place. When one is going over 
the cataract of Niagara, we think the virtue 
may be commendably exercised, and that it 
shows to great advantage. 


Resignation is a very good 


But when one falls 
into a simple pond or running stream, we 
think resignation contemptible compared to 
Life | 
Life 
is the best of all our possessions, and we think 


| it becomes every person to take care of it to 


the best of his, or hur, ability, and not to sur- 
If any one of us 
were Robinson Crusoe without his man Friday 
—isolated, companionless, unconnected, dis- 
remembered—the wish or the willingness to 
would be decent. But this is a world | 
of relations and duties—a world where we live 
not for ourselves alone, but for others, and our 
existence is a constant comfort, support, suc- 
cor, joy, or consolation to our lovers and depen- 
dents. Thus, there is a secret and subtle sel- 
fishness in any abandonment of life or longing 
for happier scenes in other spheres. This is one 
of the numerous ways the devil has of folding his | 
tail to look like an unexceptionable coat skirt. 
Under the plea of piety, or the cover of neces- | 
sity, we propose to escape life’s discipline and 
duties, and, hoping for a private good, aban- | 
don the blessed opportunity that permits our | 
lives to be private and public beatitudes to all 
around us. | 

Yet it must be allowed that an indifference | 
spiritual depression induced by a feeble or | 
aching body; and we know how hard it is for | 
the spirit to struggle with its weak strength | 
against its strong weakness. But the effort 
should, nevertheless, be made. The convic- 
tion that every consumptive, or otherwise sick, 
person should be unter, is that it is a duty to 
strive against the inclination to inactivity, and 
to resolutely employ every means within reach 
to effect a condition of sound health. 

It is idle to hope anything from medicine 
beyond a temporary amelioration of distressing 
symptoms. The fountain springs which feed 
the disease, are undoubtedly an imperfect di- 
gestion and a sluggish state of the blood, often 
induced by sedentary employments or habits, 
and the breathing of an impure atmosphere, or, 
at least, sustained by these. To obtain a keen 
appetite for food, a perfect digestion, and an 
aroused circulation of the vital tluid, should be 
the aims of every consumptive person. To 
compass these aims, out-of: door exercise is the 
main thing. Sydenham, one of the lights of | 
medicine, who wrote nearly two hundred years 
ago, says that the remedy beyond all remedies, 
is daily riding on horseback, and this because | 
great exercise is thus gained with little fatigue. | 
Persons who cannot afford a horse, can take | 





long daily rides in omnibuses, carts, or any | 
vehicle whose motion shakes up the physica] 
system. Exercise of any kind that can be 
borne, is good, since it assists the appetite, 
and stimulates the functions of the body into 
activity. Frequent bathing, or rather thorough | 
washing of the entire body with warm or | 
cold water, as the habit of body may deter- | 
mine, in order to remove the animal deposits 
from the pores, and enable the body to breathe | 
freely and freely expel the gases which it gene- 
rates, and the particles of dead matter which it 
seeks to throw off—is highly necessary. But | 
above all, one should live in the aie and walk 
in the sun, exercise actively and frequently, 
and avold close rooms, sedentary habits, and | 
gloomy meditations, In thia way appetite, di- | 
gestion, and a healthy action of all the body | 
functions may be gained, and robust health is | 
Once more we charge all | 


| greatest danger is in giving up and sitting still, 
| Fun, frolic, out-door exercise, and frequent | 
| bathing, will give them a new lease of life on | 
| the best conditions. 


| | 


|THE INTERNATIONAL TBLEGRAPH | 





| The lover of antithesis will find a subject for | 
| notice in the fact that in little more than a | 
| week, England and America will overlay their 
| historic background of bitterness and battle 
with a great work of peace. Two frigates— one | 
| of each nation—the Agamemno: and the Nia. | 
gara—are to sail to the central ocean, each | 
freighted with the mystic coil of the interna- | 
tional telegraph. There they will join the two 
| onda of the cable, which the monetary interests 
of both nations have already aymbolically join. | 
od, and there they will separate, one sailing | 
back to Britain, the other to America, cach 
connected by that united strand which will be 
submerged as they sail, and which will faally 
clasp either shore, and make instant commu- 
nication across the Atlantic practicable. 

It is a great work, and only wants a great end, | 
to be asublime one. Butthe chief merit of a tele- 
graph isin having something worthy to tell. Our | 
city telegraphs seem to us the best of the tele- 

They have a limited, but a de- 
finite and serious aim. They say to the citi- 
zens, ‘* Here’s a house on fire—come, and put 
it out’’—or, * Here’s a lost child,’’ and are in 
these and similar ways palpably and piously 
But the other telegraph is 
a gossip and a liar, which detracts from its 
It tells the state of the markets, it 
serves private interests by transmitting mes- 


graph family. 


useful and moral. 
merits, 


sages, it avails to whisper into the ear of dis- 
tance the coming of legal rogues, and itis in 
similar ways a good and serviewable Puck to 
the but itdoes imps work 


likewlae, 


wectilar Oberon 


whet it becomes the courier of trites, 


carries Abs and tabricatéona, and is the bearer 
at deal of The | 


of a gre useless information, 


| and each against all. 


| international telegraph will be the mighticst 


member of the family, and we suppose that it 


_wil not serve any higher good than docs the 
| telegraph now existing, since there is no higher 


good to serve, and that it will be as subservi- 
ent a messenger of international tittle-tattle, 
intrigue, chicane and lies. Its highest use 
will be as a vehicle of communication between 
merchants in relation to business affairs, and 
between friends and kindred whom the broad 
Waters separate—certainly a great use, and not 
to be undervalued. But only to think that we 
have found this magnificent implement, and 
the only employment for it is to help a few 
private loves and friendships, forestall a few 
rogues, quickly tell a few diplomats how not 
to do it, and report the figure at which consols 
and cotton hold! Puck puts his girdle round 
about the globe in forty seconds, and for this 
only. 

Enthusiastic editors instruct the public that 
this is the bond which is to bind the world to- 


, gether in lasting uaity and concord,—the great 


agent of Christianity and civilization. They mis- 
take. This isa means, notan end. The world 
which will not be bound together with love and 
taith, no telegraphic cable can bind. So faras 
unity and concord effected by such means are / 
concerned, we are just where we were when our 
only means of communication was a slow-sai'ed 
merchantman. The generous ideas and great 
sentiments of the good and wise—the thoughts 
that go forth in robes of light with swords— 
these are what win the victories of Christianity 
and civilization, and bind men and nations to- 
gether with bonds of harmony and truth. So 
far as the international telegraph can be made 
the agent of these—so fur as it assists the ends 
which these strive to gain—so far is it the in- 
strument of a great and enduring good. But 
this is one of the Genii of the Lamp which our 
childhood read of in the Arabian tale: it does 
for us whatever we will—it serves our best or 
our basest purposes, as we decree. Is it in our 
hands to be the minister of the eternal right 
and good, or only the minister of our coarse 
and common secular affairs? We are all— 


nearly all—engaged in this great, suspicious, 


grasping, selfish, antagonistic game of life, 
where each man plays for himself, and few for 
all. Is our beautiful, magical invention to 
serve anything but the issues of that game? 
We are engaged ina this constant never-ending 
war of peace, which is, internationally, pational- 
ly, and individually the sharpest, most destruc- 


| to life is, naturally, the accompaniment of that | tive and debasing war—debasing because un- 


derhanded and fought with weapons of cun- 
ning and deceit—enormously destructive be- 
cause it kills heroism, contidence, and honor— 
a war of time-serving, and false-pretences, of 
commercial fraud and adulteration, of scandal 
and slander and detraction, of over-reaching, 
chicanery, and brazen lies—aind in which in- 
dividual strives against individual, class against 
class, nation against nation, all against each, 
Is our magnificent tele- 
graph to be much more than an engine in this 
universal internecine struggle? Is it to be 
much more than a vehicle for the diffusion of 
universal misinformation and misunderstanding, 


with the special result of muddling all things or 
u- 


hopelessly ? 

It is a mighty implement, and its moral is 
to hint to us what things may be done, and 
how operations may be facilitated, when the 
race of men becomes mightier. A great im- 
plement now—but how much greater when it 
helps the sublime affairs of that better world 
which shall be ours when the Good Time 
Coming comes! 





TALLENGeTta.—This novelet, from the pen 


of William Howitt, with which we opened this 4 


year's series of stories in Tue Post, has re- | 


| cently been republished in book form in Eng-* 


land. We feel inclined to class the series of * 
stories published in Tax Posr this year, as the 
best published in any paper in the country. 
But, if such be the case, the country will fiad 
it out. 
has to say for itself. 





Bovevets.—Our thanks are due to Mr. 


| Henry A. Dreer at 327 Chestnut street, Phila-, 


delphia, for the beautiful bouquet of choice 


| and fragrant flowers with which he lately light 


ened and sweetened our sanctum. 


, 





OX9" An Irishman remarked to his compa- 
nion on observing « lady pass, « Pat, did you 
ever see so thin a woman as that before ?’* 
« Thin,’’ replied the other, « botherashun, I’ve 
seer & woman as thin as two of her put toge- 
ther, I have.” 

C7” Mme. de Girardin said,—« Of a hun- 
dred men you may find one witty; of a hun- 
dred women you may find one stupid, See the 
proportion.” 

ov" A Western editor and his wife were 
walking out in the bright moonlight one even- 
ing. The wife was of an exceedingly poetica}” 


| nature, and said to her mate, “ Notice that 


moon—how bright, and calm, and beautiful.”® 
«« Couldn’t think of noticing it,” returned the 
editor, “for anything less than the usual rates. 
—a dollar and fifty cents for twelve lines.”— 
And yet many bright fellows think that we cam’, 


| afford to notice their little inventions, &c., im 


Tux Post for nothing! 

7" A Distinction. Napoleon was one day 
searching for a book in the library of Malmal-_ 
son, and at last discovered it on a shelf some- 
what above hix reach, Marshal Moncey, whe , 
was present, one of the tallest men in the army, 


stepped forward, saying :— Permit me, ieee or] 


am Aigher than your majesty.” «You are 
longer, marshal,”? said the Emperor, with @ 
frown. 

Co” A great change 
bath in winter—we all 
plunge. 


in life is like a cold 
hesitate at the first 


than the child’s idea of ice, “ Water gone to 
sleep.”’ 

UG” Superstition, the creature of guilt and 
fear, is an evil almost as ancient as the human 
family. But enthuaiasm, the child of love, > 
hardly appeared on earth until after the time. 
when lite and immortality had been brought te 
light by Christianity.— /saac Taylor. a 

oF" A young man who was desirous of 
marrying a daughter of a well-knowg Bostem 
merchant, after many attempts to broach the 
subject to the old gentioman, in a very stutter 
ing manger commenced — Mr. O—————, ape 
you willing to let me hive your danghted 
Jane?" 
old man; “and I] wish you would get seme 
ctr likely fellows to marry the rest of thems 1% 


“<= 


« Ofcourse | am,’ grudly replied they 


4 


all 


Let us see what « Ligatnovse Istanp”®— 3 


* 


= 


alt) 


4 


*. | 


74 


is 


> 


~ 


oc 


- ‘4 ‘ ‘ ie 
oo” What is more beautiful and poetical : a" 


> 
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New Publications. 


Tan Pursrowocr or New Yore Boanrnrxa 
Slouses, By Tnouas Brrizr Grex, (Mason 
Brothers, New York, for sale by J. B. Lippin- 
eott & Co., Phila.,) is an entire broadside of 
aquib and satire. It is the work of a person 
who, very evidently has had experiences, since 
the book, though in many respects a carica- 
ure, has yet lineaments of truth which only 
personal observation could have supplied. The 
warious kinds of boarding houses are shown up, 
with the most ludicrous success, the general 


effect of the descriptions being much heighten- | 


ed by a series of funny and felicitous engra- 
vings which illustrate the letter press. We 
are favored with comical views of the Private 
Family Boarding House, the Cheap Boarding 


House, the Fashionable Boarding House where | 


you don’t get enough to eat, the Dirty Board- 
ing House, the Medical Students’ Boarding 
House, the Tip-Top, the Hand-to Mouth, and 
& gaumber of others which will come home to 
ali men fa. iliar with those barracks of civiliza- 
tion at which so many of us are compelled to 
find quarters. 





Tax Cometete Porricat Works or Joux 
G. Warrrier (Ticknor & Fields, Boston, T. 
B. Peterson, Phila.,) are now bound up in two 
dittle blue snd gold volumes, clearly printed, 


and embellished with a portrait of the poet. It | 
is needless to say anything of poems which have 
had such a wide circulation, and have won re- | 


spect and admiration everywhere—even from 
those who most dissent from the poet’s views 
and principles. Whittier cannot now receive 


full appreciation, but he is one of those to | 


whom, in Lord Bacon’s phrase, ‘« Death open- 
eth the gates of a good fame.’’ He has a great 
niche and a great statue in the Future. 





Srornies ror the Strawserry Parry, by | 


Thrace Talmon, (French & Co., Boston,) is the 
title of a little gift-book for children, simple, 
pleasant, and thoughtful in character. The 
author is a lady whose nom de plume begins to 
be familiar to the readers of various publica- 


tions, and has, at least once, graced a column | 


-of the Posr. 





‘Tue American Jovenat or tHe Mrpicar 
Scresoes, for July, edited by Isaac Hays, M. 
D., is full of valuable matter, and may be had 
of Messrs. Blanchard & Lea, Pbilada. 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 





Paris, July 9th, 1857. 
Mr. Editor of the Post: 

The new elections necessitated !-y the insuf- 
ficiency of the majorities obtained in three of 
the wards of Paris a week ago, have resulted 
in the election of three opposition-candidates, 
Gen. Cavaignac, M. Varin, and M. Dariman. 
Oddly enough, these members are now elected, 
through the casting of a larger number of votes 
dn their favor, but by the abstinence of a con- 
siderable number of the electors who, last week, 
voted for the government, but who appear not 
to have been willing to give themselves the 
trouble to go a second time to the polls. 

A FINE HUMBUG. 

A certain Doctor Vries, residing in one of 
the handsomest strects of this gay city, con- 
<ceives himself to be divinely commissioned for 
putting an end to the reign of Evil, and bring- 
ing in at once the “better time’ so long in 
coming. This gentleman, who states himself 
to be “the son of a Protestant father and a 
Pagan mother,’ professes to have received 
various messages from Heaven in the shape of 


. visions, calling on him to save the world, once 


» 


‘ 


¢ 


ei 
: 


and for all, by the erection of the mystic 
Temple of Marble described by Ezekiel, in 
~which all tribes, tongues, and religions will be 
4melted into one harmonious faith, worship, and 
itife. This peace-giving structure is to be built 
dn the Champs Elysees, just opposite the Palace 
of Industry; and the Doctor has offered «to 
‘the competition of all the artists of the uni- 
verse,’’ a prize of $5,000 and a gold medal for 
the best plan for its construction; artists being 
at liberty to choose any order of architecture 
they think proper, pure Greek, Tuscan, Byzan- 
tine, Moorish, Gothic, Anglo Norman, pro- 
vided they draw their inspirations from the 
perusal of Solomon and Ezekiel, and do not 
forget that it is a sacred edifice they are called 
upon to plan, one dedicated to God, and that 
must vie in splendor and size with Saint Peter's 
in Rome, Saint Paul’s in London, Notre Dame 
in Paris, the Cathedral of Milan, the Dome of 
Cologne, &c. Prizes of $250, and $110 are 
.teo be awarded to the second and third best 
of the plans presented. He also makes an 
*‘ appeal to all Masons, and especially F ree-Ma- 
sons, to furnish the 100,000 builders necessary 
to complete the building ;’’ and to the world in 
‘general to furnish funds for that purpose. 
Por some time past the Doctor has been busily 


‘. distributing a long prospectus setting forth the 


marvellous things Heaven has celled on him to 


ferdo; promising a book which is to give an ac- 
e*tcount of various wonders, seen and unseen, 


r 


“urging people to “hearken unto the voice of 
the Lord” sounding through his person, and 


ihe proclaiming that the first meeting preparatory 
paato the creation of the new Temple would be 
@toheld on the 24h of June, 1856. The pro- 


‘ 


Igramme of this fete, which really took place on 
the appo.t. d day, is brilliant. « Masonic De- 


= putations ; ladies in white and gentlemen in 


§ 


2 } 
. oe 


black forming choirs; a discourse by the re- 


vealer of the Marble Temple; nomination of | 
Committees; choruses of praise and thanks- | 


giving to the Lord; proclamation and develop- 


.ment of the principles of universal reform; 


4 


a . - 
chorus ; a second address ; reading of addresses | 


to all the sovereigns of the world; triumphal 


march of the soldiers who have distinguished | 


sethemselves in fighting the battles of the Lord, 


> 


: 


* 


> 


and who are so happy as to be present at this 
festival of the reunion of peoples; triumphal 


march of priests of all religions united, who | 
will defile in the direction of the west of the | 


ground on which the Marble Temple will be 
built (see 75 Psalm); collection towards build- 
ing expenses; cotcluding Hymn of Thanksgi- 
} ving.’ 
~ THE HUMBUG’S FOLLOWERS. 
It has often been said that no creed is too 
beurd to find acceptance ; and it seems that 
‘the creed of Dr. Vries, with his « protestant 
father and pagan mother’’ is a confirmation of 


dictum. The preacher of the Temple of 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


ers, and the fete of June 24, which came off 4 DESCENT INTO THE 


‘as per’’ prospectus, on that day, in a grand 
hotel of the Rue de Rivoli, is described by 


an eye witness as being “equally brilliant and | 


strange.”” According to the account of this 
guest, Dr. Vries, son of a Dutchman and a Hin- 


doo lady, had chosen St. John’s Day (June | 
24) for the distribution of another prospectus | 


of the book he is about to publish, containing 
the programme of the erection of the Temple 
of the kingdom of Christ, predicted by Solo- 
mon, described by Ezekiel, shown in a vision 
to Vries, and about to be built in marble in the 
city of Paris. On entering the vestibule, the 
eyes of the guests were met by these words 
from the Bible, traced in large letters on a 
wide band of white cotton: 

« This is the day the Lord hath made; 
and be glad therein.” 


let 
us 
cXviii, v. 24. 

In the saloon, magnificently furnished and 
splendidly lighted, was assembled a large num- 
ber of ladies, whom my informant describes as 
‘“‘remarkably beautiful, and belonging to al- 
most every country.”’ A great picture of Jon 
the Baptist hung in this room, surrounded by 
garlands of white flowers. 
opened a boudoir, also very elegantly furnish- 
ed, and in which was a portrait representing a 
bacchante, with bare shoulders, draped in a 
panther’s skin, and holding a golden cup. On 
the frame, beneath the picture, were inscribed 
these words : 

“© M. le Docteur Vries is requested to accept 


rejoice 


Out of this room 


this portrait, which will remind him of the fea- 
tures of one who, given over by all the doctors, 
owes her life to him, and diinks to his health 
from an ever-fall cup. 
“ HeLexk ANDRINOFF, 
“First danseuse of the Imperial Theatre of 
St. Petersburg.” 


THE HUMBUG’S CLIMAX. 


The “ triumphal marches”’ 


announced in the | 


programme of the fete did not take place, ap- | 


parently because the Masonic and Clerical bo- 


dies have not converted themselves to the ideas | 


of Dr. Vries as fast as he had expected, and 
were consejuently elsewhere on that occasion ; 
but, at midnight, a picture was brought in, re- 
presenting the future temple. 
whom the English tongue appears very fami- 


close that our candles burned but dimly, so 


| that each man was obliged to hold his own at 
The founder, to | 


| Crossing the room, we stepped over a chasm 


liar, next exposed his ideas in that language, in | 


very good style; and his speech was then trans- 
lated into French by M. Jeunesse, well-known 


the Assemblee Nationale. After this discourse, 
the guests adjourned to the supper-room, filled 
with the richest exotic flowers and shrubs, 
where a splendid refection was laid out, and 


mony of drinking to the construction of the 
Marbk Temple. A fine orchestra, established 
in the principal saloon, executed various sym- 
phonies during the evening. In his prospectus 
of eight folio pages, very neatly got up, now 


scription of the city of Synmurda, and of the 
horrible magnificences of the palace of the 
Prince of Darkness, or Synmurda; to tell why 
a vision uf Darkness led Nicholas to attack the 
Hloly Land, and why a vision of an Archangel 
of Light led the Sovereign of the French to 
protect it, with a long rigmarole of similar * de- 
scriptions,’? showing how Paris is to become 
the New Jerusalem, and the world to be con- 
verted to perfection by the Marble Temple to 
be built in its midst. 


A ROYAL HOTEL-KEEPER. 


seemingly tired of the wearisome etiquette they 
have inherited from their forefathers, are jour- 
neying about Europe “incognito.”? But as the 


a secret, this “‘incognito’’ is apt to be rather 
transparent; the principal advantage reaped by 
those who endeavor thus to shield themselves 
from public curiosity, being a comparative im- 
munity from the triumphal arches, and prosy 
speeches of official welcomes at railway sta- 
tions. 
This reminds an incident 

journey of the Emperor Joseph II., 
when on his way to Paris, passing through 


me of in the 


Wurtemburg to alight at the ducal palace. 
The Emperor replied that he was travelling 
incognito, and should put up at an inn. 
this, the Grand-Duke ordered all the hotel- 
keepers of Stuttgardt to take down their signs, 
and caused an immense sign, with the words 
Hotel de l’Empereur, to be placed over the 
palace. The Emperor was so much amused at 
this ingenious idea, that he was fain to alight 


wise, no other sign being visible. He was re- 
ceived at the door by the Duke of Wurtemburg 
in the costume of a maitre d’hofel, white waist- 
coat, white apron, and cap in hand. 
domestics of the palace had laid aside the royal 


chambre, butlers, and majordomos ; 


or a well-ordered inn. 


enjoyed this masquerade, which was 


kept 


strictly respected. When he again got into 


his carriage he offered his thanks to 


the chambermaids under the chin, and see- 





patched waistcoat, and enormous rough cape, 
made up his mind that he was, at least, being 
The old 
| postillion whipped up his horses, and whirled 


driven away by a genuine postillion. 


the Emperor along with the skill of a most ac- 
| complished master of the road. Greatly de- 
lighted with the speed of his journey, and the 
skill of his driver, the Emperor remarked to 
| his attendants that he should give the old fel- 
« drink-money,”’ I 
should like to see one of our fine margraves in 


low a famous adding, * 


the place of this honest old whip!” 

Arrived at the next relay, the Emperor or- 
dered the postillion to be sent for when his at- 
tendants were obliged to inform him that his 
postillion was no other than the Prince of . 
who had wished to have the pleasure of driving 
the Imperial visitor with the most magnificent 


horses of his stud. QUANTUM. 





CF" A fashionable city lady, whilst in the 
country a short time since, inquired, « What 
are those animals with powder-horns growing 
out of their ears ?"’ as though it were not gea- 


ble has already a certain number of follow- , teel for a female to know a cow! 


Sateen 6 ee Ree LR Se 


here as formerly one of the principal editors of | 


where everybody performed the agreeable cere- rock, ait interrupted by huge deep Seven. A 


ledge at the side afforded tolerable walking for 
| some distance, in a stooping posture ; and then 


| 


| 


| most square and opened into a sort of gallery, 


| 
| 
| 





| now, as I emerged into this room, the loud 
Several of the emperors, kings, and queens, | whirr of the myriads of bats was like the sounds 
of another world into which I had penetrated. 


| left my head bare, Then—following the prin- the room was covered with immense masses of 


Psalms , 


CATACOMBS. | 


i 


as they were in Mr. Legh’s time, and that of 
every traveller since. This chamber has been 
the end of most attempts to explore the pits.— 
The intense darkness is some excuse for this, 


| measuring with remarkable uniformity about 
thirteen inches in length, each one stretched 
out between two slips of palm-leaf stem, which 
were bound to its sides like splints, and then 


The following thrilling account of » descent | since our eight candles wholly failed to show a wrapped from head to foot in a slip of cloth, 
into the Catacombs is from William C. Prime’s wall anywhere around or above us. The men’ wound round, commencing at the tail, and 


« Boat Life in Egypt and Nubia :’’ 
The descent into the cavern was by sitting on 
the edge, swinging off with one hand on each | 
side of the hole, and dropping into the depths 
below, where a soft bed of sand received us, in 
a chamber just large enough to hold the eight | 
persons of whom the party consisted—al! stand- 
ing In a stooping posture, while we lighted our | 
candles and arranged for progress. I tossed | 
my tarbouche and takea up to Abd el-Atti, end 


cipal guide, I lay down flat on my face, holding 
my candle before me, and began to advance | 


with as close a resemblance to a snake's motion 


ing the largest chamber in the pit. 
before me, Dr. Vries promises to give a de- | . ° ' 


| had crawled along, each man having a fast 


| 


there, though he could hardly have done other- | ‘ é ; ‘ 
his friend, coming up behind him, and looking 


approach of such visitors can scarcely be kept | pan 


} 
| 


| 


who» | 


Stuttgardt, was invited by the Grand-Duke of | 


} 
| 


| 


On | 


| 


| 


All the | 


| 
| 


livery, and the highest personages of the little | 
State were arrayed as cook, footmen, valets de | 
the ladies | 
of these grand seigneurs, had exctanged their | 
plumes and trains for the short petticoat and F 
white caps and aprons of the maid-seryants | ™Y mind. 


The Emperor greatly | 
up throughout his stay, his incognito being | 
| was too much ammonia for that. 


the | 
master of the inn, chucked the prettiest of | 


ing that his postillion was a thin old fellow, | 
with well-worn leathern trowsers, dirty boots, | 


as human vertebra will admit .f. My own) 


| proposed that we should sit still, while they 


tried various passages opening ont of the room. 
To this I objected, much preferring to trust 
myself at a juncture like this. In that intense 
blackness it was not easy even to find the way 
we had come in—for, of course, there was no 
guide north or south, except my recollection 
of the shape of the rock on which I was seat- 
ed, and its bearings as I approached it. The 
reader will bear in mind that the whole floor of 


| fastened at the head. Then small ones were 
made up in bundles, usually of eight, and 
packed in closely wherever they could be 
stowed. I brought out more than a hundred of 
them, of which my friends in Egypt seized on 
the most as curiosities, bat I succeeded in get- 
ting some twenty or thirty of them to America 
with me. 
This layer completed, a layer of palm 
, branches was carefully laid over it, spread 
thick and smooth, and then a second and pre- 


SE 
THE GUMPTION OF THE “ TIMES.” 


In the management of newspapers a large 
field is open for the display of gumption, and 
the possession of it has been the secret by 
which avery few have accumulated fortunes 
while floating on the fickle and uncertain sea 
of newspaperdom. A quick mind to perceive 
the necessities of the public, and even to anti- 
cipate them, ready gumption which enables a 
publisher to avoid the commission of errors or 
to extricate himself speedily from a false posi- 
tion are indispensable. A single error in judg- 
ment has proved fatal to some newspapers. An 
illustration of how gumption is quick at dis- 
cerning consequences was once related to us. 





The pressure of advertising was so great upon 


rock, among which we moved about in search ' cisely similar layer of crocodiles was laid, and | the columns of the London Times, that the 
of outlets, leaving always one person on that | another of palm branches, and thus continued | proprietors held a meeting to see what means 
‘to the ceiling. These palm branches, stems | should be adopted to make it remunerative.— 


rock to mark its locality. 
After try ing three passages that led nowhere, 


and mummies lie here in precisely the state 


guide and Abdallah followed me; the English I hit on that one which the guides pronounced they were two thousand years ago. No leaf of 


gentiéman next, and the dragoman and guide | 


correct, and the party advanced. 


For the be- 


the palm has decayed. There could have been 


bringing up the rear. I progressed slowly and | nefit of futare explorers, if any such there be, no moisture from the mummies whatever; or if 
with great difficulty, constantly bruising my | I may explain that it is the first passage that | any, it had no effect upon the palm branches. 


back on the sharp points of the rock above me, | goes out of the chamber to the right as you | 


Among these crocodiles I found the muam- 


some five or six yards. Legh calls it eight; | enter it. That is to say, keeping the right | mies of many men. 


but I think itis not so much. 


We were now | 
able to stand up again in stooping posture, the | 


hand wall will bring you to it, leaping a 


chasm as its entrance. This is the chasm of | 


Sitting down on the side of the hill, by the 
dim candle light, I overhauled gods and men | 


ceiling being a little ovgr four feet high, and | which Legh speaks. I found it only about six | with sacrilegious hands. It was a strange, wild 


thus advanced eight or ten yards further, until | 
reached the chamber of which Mr. Legh | 
speaks. 

I am of the opinion that we had now arrived 
just under the bed of the torrent I have spoken 
of; and that the 
wards explyred is a natural fissure in the reck 


we 
| 


entire cavern which I after- | 


ruining under this point of meeting of two hills, 
and following the line of the valley between 
them. This is, of course, a corjecture, as I 
cid not take a compass with me to determine 
the course. 

This chamber was a sima!!, irregular, cayern- 
ous room, the floor of which was covered with 
shapele-s masses of stone that had fallen from 
the roof. Over these we stepped with great 
ditticulty. I need not remark that the darkness 
was profound, and the air already became so 


his feet to determine where to set them. 
between a mass of rock and the wall of the 
chamber, to a point in the wall which presented 
a rugged edge, and from this into a narrow 
doorway, about four feet high. I call it a door- 
way, for it resembles one, though I could find 
no signs of artificial origin about it. It was al- 


the floor of which was covered with broken 


we again lay down on our faces and crawled 
through a passage twenty feet in length, enter- 


It was a very irregular chasm, perhaps seventy 
or a hundred feet in diameter. Entrance to it 
was almost forbidden by clouds of bats that 
met me in the narrow passage through which I 
was crawling, dashing into my face, wounding 
my forehead and cheeks, clinging to my hair 
and beard, like so many thousand devils dispu- 
ting my entrance to hell. I can give no ade- 
quate idea of this chamber of horrors, in which 
I now found myself. Profoundly silent, we 


beating heart, and listening to its throbs; and 


I staggered forward to a rock, and sat down, 
when a piercing yell started me to my feet. It 
g through the cavern as if the arch-fiend 
himself were there tormenting some poor soul. 
But it was only one of my poor friends who 
was making his first entrance to an Egyptian 
catacomb, and had never before encountered 
the bats, with whom I was perfectly familiar. 
The one wio was in advance was overwhelmed 
by the army that met him as he approached the 
room. 

«< What is it ?’? I shouted. 

‘ These bats ; they are devouring me.’’ 

« Push on; they’ll not harm you.” 

«« My light is gone, and I can see nothing.” 

«¢ Here is my light—come toward it.”’ 

I had relit my candle, which had been put 
out as his was, and was now seated in the cen- 
tre of the cavern, on a black rock, holding it 
up befure my face. As he emerged into the 
room and caught sight of me, he uttered a 
howl of mingled astonishment and terror. 

‘‘ Pluto or Sathanas, by all the gods!’’ said 


at me. 

My appearance must haye been picturesque, 
in my primitive costume, now begrimed with 
dirt, and seven bats (they counted them) hang 
ing on my beard, with a perfect network and 
Medusa-coil of them in my hair. I was very 
little disturbed by the harmless little fellows, 
although, before coming to Egypt, I scarcely 
knew of an animal in the world so disgusting to 


But the atmosphere, if it may be so called, 
of this chamber, was beyond all description 
horrible. It was not an air to faint in; there 
It was foul, 
I confess, that as I found my- 
self panting for breath, and drawing long, deep 
inspirations, to very choking, without reaching 
the right place in my lungs, (I think every one 
understands that) I trembled for an instant at 
the thought of going further. It was but an in- 


vile, terrible. 


stant, however, and the desire to see the great 
repository of the sacred animals overpowered 
the momentary terror. 

‘* Abdallah !”’ 

* Ya, Howadji.”’ 

“If anything happens --if I tal down, give 
out, or faint, don’t you run. Tell the guides 
that I have ordered Abd-el-Atti to shoot them 
man by man as they come out, if one of them 
appears without me. Jo you pour this down 
my throat, and drag me out to the entrance.— 
You understand ?” 

« Aiowah, Ya, Howadji. 
do it.”’ 


* Recollect that if I die, you all die—that is | 


' 





Fear not; I will 


arranged for, as surely as you, one of you, at- 
tempt the entrance without me, Abd-el-Atti is | 
ready for you.” 

The guides had listened attentively, and ba- 


j 


ving seen me hand my pistols to my trusty dra- | 


goman before coming down, they believed every | Then smaller ones were laid between the tails, | 


| snake fashion, full length. 


feet deep. 

The passage which we now entered ran so 
low that I found it necessary to creep on my 
hands and knees, and sometimes to crawl, 
It continued for a 
that I hesitate It is 
wholly impossible to guess at the progress one | 
is making in such postures. Henniker, I think, | 
makes four hundred yards I should think a| 
thousand feet was a very large estimate, but it 
may be as much. The air was now worse, 
lacking the ammonia. It seemed to be pure 
The lungs operated freely, but took | 
no benefit or refreshment from it, while the | 
heat was awful, and perspiration rolled down 
our faces and bodies, soaking our clothes, and 
making mud on our features and hands with | 
the fine dust that filled the atmosphere. 

At length the passage became so narrow, 
that my progress was entirely blocked. My 
broad shoulders would not go through, and I 
paused to consider the matter. The hole was 
about eighteen inches wide, and a little more 
than two feet high. Evidently, Mr. Legh did 
not pass beyond this. I was obliged to lay 
over on my right side, presenting my body to 
its narrow way up and down, and pushing 
with all the strength of my feet as well as pull- 
ing with my hands on the floor and rocky pro- 
jections, I forced myself along about eight feet. 
In this struggle my brandy flask, which was in 
my trowsers pocket, being under me, was bro- 
ken to pieces, and my sole hope, in the event 
of a giving out of my faculties, was gone. At 
the time I thought little of it, laughing at the 
occurrence as I calied out to those that follow- 
ed me; but afterwards I remembered the ac- 
cident with a shudder. The only argument 
that had allowed me to persuade myself to at- 
tempt this exploration was a promise that I 
would take brandy with me, which no one else 
had done, and if necessary, secure artificial 
strength thereby. It was gone now, and I was 
more than a thousand feet from light and air, 
in a passage that did not average four feet by 
two its entire length. 

A vigorous push sent me out into a more 
open passage, ed a sort of doorway opened 
into a gallery . ~a level two feet lower. Jump- 
ing down this step I was, for the first time in 
nearly a half hour, where I could stand upright. 
My English friend shouted for help behind me. 
His light was gone out, and he was literally 
stuck in the hole. I returned, touched my 
candle to his, and gave him a hand to drag him 
through, and in a few moments we were all 
standing fogether. We now advanced some 
hundred feet, perhaps three, perbaps five hun- 
dred feet, in a stooping posture mostly, but oc- 
casionally crawling as before, and at length, as we 
crept, the rough and very low parts of the gal- 
lery and the roof began to lift, and I found I 
was actually crawling over mummies. There 
was just here a sort of blind passage, at the side 
of the chief passage, in which the French expe- 
dition had carved their names. The wall was 
covered with a jet black substance, like the 
purest lamp black, which the point of a knife 
would scrape off, exposing the white rock. 
Numerous stalactites hung from the ceiling, 
all jet black, and some grotesque stalagmites at 
the sides of the passage startled me at first with 
the idea that they were sculptures. This black, 
sooty matter I cannot account for, unless it be 
the exhalations in ancient times from the croco- 
diles which were laid here, for we were at last 
in the depository. 


distanoe to estimate. 


nitrogen. 


The floor was covered with crocodile bones 
and mummy cloths. A spark of fire falling 
into them would have made this a veritable 
hell. As this idea was suggested, my English 
friends, whose experience in the narrow hole 
had been sufliciently alarming, vanished out of 
sight. They fairly ran. Having seen the 
mummies, and seized a few small ones in their 
hands, they hastened out, and left me with Ab- 
dallah and my two guides. Advancing over 
the mummies and up the hill which they 
formed, I found that I was in one of the num- 
ber of large chambers, of the depth of which it 
was, of course, impossible to get any idea, as 
they were piled full of mummied crocodiles to 
the very ceiling. There was no means of es- 
timating the number of them. When I say 
there were thousands of them, I shall not be 
thought to exaggerate, after I describe the 
manner in which they were packed and 
laid in. 

Climbing to the top of the hill and extin- 


guishing all lights but one, which I made Ab- | 


dallah hold very carefully, I began to throw 
down the top of the pile to ascertain of what it 
was composed, and at length I made an open- 
ing between the mummies and the ceiling, 
through which I could go on further, descend- 


| and awful scene. 
my memory has treasured of wandering life, I 


Among all the pictures that 


have none so fearful and thrilling as this. It 
was hell, a silent, silent, cold hell. All these 
bodies lay in rooms, in close packages, like so 
many souls damned to eternal silence and sor- 
row in this prison. Five bodies of men that J 
drew out of the mass lay before me, with their 
hideous stillness and inaction. I dared them 
to tell me in words the reproaches of which 
their silent frowns were so liberal: reproaches 


| for penetrating their abode, and disturbing the 


repose of twenty or forty centuries. 

These were of the poorest and most common 
sort, destitute of any box, wound in coarse 
cloth, and laid in the grave with the beasts that 
were sacred to their god. One I found after- 
wards in a thin plain box, but it contained no 
indication of its period, and bore no marks of 
its owner’s name or position, much to my dis- 
appointment. 

«« Let us go further,’’ I said to the guides at 
length. 

‘¢ There is no further.” 

I was satistied that the entrance we had effect- 
ed was not by the passage known to the an- 
cients, and that some other outlet lay beyond 
these chambers. I pushed my way over the 
piles of mummies to a point where another low 
passage went on, but it was too difficult of ex- 
ploration to tempt me into it. It may lead to 
an outlet in the desert hitherto unknown, or 
that outlet may be long ago covered over by 
the shiftiag sands. 

What was the object of all this preservation 
of the Nile monsters, it is not within the scope 
of this volume to discuss. It is at least a mys- 
tery, for we know so little of the Egyptian 
theory of a hereafter, that we cannot under- 
stand what part the birds and beasts were to 
take in the resurrection. 

I crawled out as I had crawled in. Before I 
came out from the chamber of horrors (Mad. 
Tussaud’s is nothing like it), I laid the wreck 
of my brandy flask on a projecting shelf of 
rock, where the next explorer will find it. The 
chances are that it will turn up in the British 
or Prussian Museum, as evidence of the bad 
habits of the ancient Egyptians, thus proved to 
be strong in death. 





0” What action was ever so good or so 
completely done as to be well taken of all 
hands? It concerns every wise man to settle 
his heart in a resolved confidence of his just 
grounds, and, then to go on in a constant 
course of his well warranted judgment, and 
practice, with a careless disregard of those 
fool-bolts, which will be sure to be shot at him, 
which way so ever he goes— Milton. 

t= The following couplet is thrown in to 
illustrate the fact, that men in dress should 
adapt that article to the employment fol- 
lowed :— 

‘« Tle that would increase in riches, 
Must 1 ot hoe corn in silken breeches.’’ 

o> A country curate was dining with the 
bishop of his diocese, when he was asked by 
his host how he liked the wine? ‘ Bonus 
vinum,”’ he replied. ‘* What!’’ exclaimed all, 
«‘bad Latin from a curate.” « Yes,’’ replied 
the curate, ‘bad Latin for bad wine.”? Other 
wine was brought, when the curate smacked 
his lips and exclaimed—* Bonum vinum !”’ 

o> A gentleman once conversing in the so- 
ciety of a company of ladies, and criticising ra- 
ther severely the want of personal beauty 
in other ladies of their acquaintance, remarked, 
“Tne” are the ugliest women I know;” and 
then, ‘with @xtracTdinary politeness, added, 


«< present company always ¢xcepted.”” 

OF Wonprercrt Discoverrrs —At a mect- 
ing of the French Academy of Sciences, M. 
Elie de Beaumont announced the following 
novelties :—-A method of reproducing animal 
life; a complete solution of the problem of 
wrial navigation ; a project for a universal lan- 
guage ; and the discovery of the cause, nature, 
and an infallible cure for cholera! 

OS” Tur Converse or Pickiinc.—A ser- 
vant maid, who was occupied in pickling her 
mistress’ cabbage, took the opportunity of 
cabbaging her mistress’ pickles, saying it made 
no difference. 

OG” Reason—the broad prerogative which 
confers on man the exclusive privilege of act- 
ing and conversing irrationally. 

CS” So quickly sometimes has the wheel 
enjoy the benefit of that charity which his own 
piety projected. 

OG By doing good with his money, a man, 
as it were, stamps the image of God upon it, 
and makes it pass current for the merchandise 
of Heaven. 





ing a sort of hill of those dead animals, such as 
I had come up. In this way I progressed some 


| distance, in a gallery or chamber that was not 


| less than twenty feet wide, and probably twenty Co An old lady in the country had a dandy | taker has been sent for. Is it net ge that 


or thirty feet deep. 
The crocodiles were laid in regular layers, 


was a layer of large crocodiles, side by side, 
each one mummied and wrapped up in cloths. 


| objects to work upon; but Wit and W 
are born with a man.’’—Selden. 


turned round, that many a man has lived to | 





| 


They consulted together, and finally concluded 
to increase the price charged to domestics for 
advertising places wanted, which in the Times 
is the source of a very profitable revenue. They 
were about taking a vote, when the door open- 
ed, and the senior proprietor entered, whose 
counsel they lacked. 

« We bave just concluded,” said the chair- 
man, ‘ to raise the charges on the small adver- 
tising, which will increase our receipts, at a 
low estimate, some five thousand pounds per 
annum. Does it meet with your approval ?”’ 

“No,” replied the veteran, promptly, see- 
ing farther through the millstone than the 
others. ‘I am opposed to the change.”’ 

*« Why so ?”’ they all asked, looking up with 
astonishment, at one whose views were so dif- 
ferent from their own convictions of policy. 

«I will tell you,” said he. « If we increase 
the rate of advertising with this class, we tax 
those who cannot really afford to pay it. They 
might seek some other medium, and that paper 
would gain a prominence from their patronage. 
Now, I propose that we double our prices on 
railway and commercial advertising, for those 
engaged in these vocations must come to the 
London Times at any rate.”’ 

The soundness of this view was apparent, 
and was adopted, and we see how gumption 
was triumphant, and more gold to fill their cof- 
fers was drawn from those who could not afford 
to lose the circulation of the Times, had the 
charges been quadrupled.— Boston Gazette. 





CuHARAcreristicatty Exaiisu.—A certain 
English gentleman who was a regular fre- 
quenter of the green-room of Drury Lane 
Theatre in the days of Lord Byron’s Com- 
mittee, and who always stood quietly on the 
hearthrug there, with his back to the fire, was 
in his usual place one night when a narrative 
was related by another gentleman newly re- 
turned from the continent, of a barrier-due? 
that had taken place in Paris. A young Eng- 
lishman—a mere boy—had been despoiled in a 
gaming-house in the Palais Royal, had charged 
a certain gaming Count with cheating him, had 
gone out with the Count, had wasted his fire, 
and had been slain by the Count under the 
frightful circumstances of the Count’s walking 
up to him, laying his hand on his heart, say- 
ing, ** You are a brave fellow; have you a 
mother ?”? and on his replying in the affirma- 
tive, remarking coolly, «I am sorry for her,’® 
and blowing his victim’s brains out. The gen- 
tleman on the hearthrug paused in taking a 
pinch of snuff to hear this story, and observed 
with great placidity, “Iam afraid I must kil? 
that rascal.”” A few nights elapsed, during 
which the green-room hearth-rug was without 
him, and then he re-appeared precisely as be- 
fore, and only incidentally mentioned in the 
course of the evening, ‘“‘ Gentlemen—I killed 
that rascal!’? He had gone over to Paris om 
purpose, had tracked the Count to the same 
gaming-house, had thrown a glass of wine in 
his face in the presence of all the company as- 
sembled there, had told him that he was come 
to avenge his young compatriot—and had done 
it by putting the Count out of this world and 
coming back to the hearth-rug as if nothing had 
happened. 





Cuaner or Crimtate 1x Consumptioxy.—Sir 
James Clark, of England, has assailed with 
considerable force the doctrine that a change 
of climate is beneficial to persons suffering with 
consumption; and a French physician, M. Car- 
riere, has written forcibly against it. Dr. Bur- 
gess, an eminett Scotch physician, also con- 
tends that climate has little or nothing to do 
with the cure of consumption, and that, if it 
had, the curative effects would be produced 
through the skin and not the lungs. That a 
warm climate is not in itself beneficial, he shows 
from the fact that the disease exists in all lati- 
tudes. In India and Africa, tropical climates, 
itis as frequent as in Europe aud North Ame- 
rica. At Malta, right in the heart of the geniaP 
Mediterranean, the army reports of England 
snow that one-third of the deaths amor; the 


soldiers are by consumption. At Nice, a fvor- 
ite resort of English invalids, especially those 
afflicted with lung complaints, there are more 
native-born persons die of consumption than 
in any English town of equal population. In 
Geneva, the disease is almost equally preva- 
lent. In Florence, pneumonia is said to be 
marked by a suffocating character, and by @ 
rapid progress toward its last stage. Naples, 


. whose climate is the theme of so much praise 


by travellers, shows in her hospitals a morta- 
lity by consumption equal to one in two and 
one-third, whereas in Paris, whose climate is so 
often pronounced villainous, the proportion is 
only one in three and one-quarter. In Ma- 
deira, no local disease is more common than 
consumption. 





Timour-Fasnion’s Victims.—The Paris cor- 


respondent of the Boston Traveller says: 


| % The doctors have declared that the present 
| extraordinary invasion of colds, gripes, and 
| peritoneal inflammation (which prove usually 
| fatal) are entirely owing to the bell petticoats, 
| which expose the whole female person, from 


Co «No man is the wiser for his Leam- | the waist. down to the Geet; fo shn-smathen. 
ing; it may administer Matter to work in or Sefton 
| ? 


after a promenade, return home shiver- 


isdom | ing; the crinoline has given them a chill; and 


the first thing we hear is that the family under- 


from the city to dine with her on a certain oc- ladies should never adopt any fashion which is 


| ecasion. For the dessert there was an enormous 


| head to tail and tail to head. First on the door apple pie. 


«La, ma’m!”’ said the gentleman, “ how do 
you manage to handle such a pie ?” 
«« Easy enough,” was the quiet reply; “we 


| 


| 


} 


not prejudicial to health? Corsets, thin shoes, 
microscopic bonnets, and cripoline have mur- 
dered as many persons as Timour himself. 





Co” Lovers’ Lossxs.--* Nobody ever lost 


word of it, although it never occurred to me un- | filling up the hollows between them. Then, make the crust up in a whee}bdarrow, wheel it anything by love,’’ said a sage looking person. 


til this moment. 


and most curious of all, the remaining inter- 


{| The guides were all at fault here, precisely | stices were packed full of young crocodiles, 








down into it.” 


| 
| 
. 


under an apple tree, and then shake the fruit | « That’s not true,’’ said a lady, who heard tha 


remark, “for I once lost three nights’ sleep.” 
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A LAWYER’S ADVENTURE, 


About three or four years ago, more or leas, 
TI was practising law in Illinois, in a pretty 
large circuit. I was called on one day in my 
office, in the town of C—_—_., by a very pretty 
woman, who, not without tears, told me her 
husband had been arrested for horse-stealing. 
She wished to retain me on the defence. I 
asked her why she did not go to Judge B . 
an ex Senator of the United States, whose 
Office was in the same town. I told her that I 
was a young man at the bar, &c. She mourn- 
fully said that he bad asked a retaining fee 
above her means, and besides did not want to 
touch the case, for her husband was suspected 
of belonging to an extensive band of horse- 
thieves and counterfeiters, whose headquarters 
were on Noore’s prairie. 

I asked her to tell me the whole truth of the 
matter, and if it was true that her husband did 
belong te such a band? 

« Ah, sir,” said she, “a better man at heart | 
than my George never lived ; but he liked cards 
and drink, and I am afraid they made him do 
what he never would have done if he had not 
drank. I fear that it can be proved that he had | 
the horse ; he didn’t steal it; another did, and 
passed it to him.” 

I didn’t like the case. I knew that there 
was a great dislike to the gang located where 
she named, and feared to risk the case before 
a jury. She seemed to observe my intention 
to refuse the case, and burst into tears. 

I never could see a woman weep without 
feeling like a weak fool myself. I took the case 
and she gave me the particulars. 

The gang, of which he was not a member, 
had persuaded him to take the horse. He 
knew the horse was sto’en, and like a fool ac- 
knowledged it when he was arrested. Worse 
stilli—-he had trimmed the horse’s tail and 
mane to alter its appearance, and the opposition 
could prove it. 

The trial came on. The prosecution opened 
wery bitterly: inveighed against thieves and 
counterfeiters, who had made the land a ter- 
ror to strangers and travellers, and who had 
robbed every farmer in the region of their finest 
horses. It introduced witnesses, and proved 
all and more than I feared it would. 

The time came for me to rise for defence. 
Witnesses I had none. But I determined to 
make an effort, only hoping so to interest the 
judge and jury as to secure a recommendation 
to gubernatorial clemency and a light sentence. 
So I painted this picture: A young man en- 
tered into life, wedded to an angel; beautiful 
im person, possessing every gentle and noble 
attribute. Temptation was before and all 
eround him. He keptatavern. Guests there 
were many; it was not for him to inquire into 
their business; they were well-dressed ; made 
large bills and paid promptly. At an un- 
guarded hour, when he was insane with the 
liquor they urged upon him, he had deviated 
fcom the path of rectitude. The demon of al- 
cohol had reigned in his brain; and it was his 
first offence. Mercy pleaded for another chance 
to save him from ruin. Justice did not require 
that his young wife should go down sorrowing 
to the grave, and that the shadow of disgrace 
and the taunt of a felon father should croes 
the path of that sweet child. Earnestly did 
I plead for them! The woman wept; the 
husband did the same; the judge fidgeted 
and Subbed his eyes; the jury looked melting. 
If I could have had the closing speech he would 
have been cleared ; but the prosecutor had the 
close, and threw ice on the fire I had kindled. 
But they did not quite put it out. 


The judge charged according to law and evi- 
dence, but evidently leaned on the side of 
mercy. The jury found a verdict of guilty, 
ut unanimously recommended the prisoner to 
the mercy of the court. My client was senten- 
ced to the shortest imprisonment the court was 
empowered to give, and both jary.and court 
signed a petition to the Governor for an un- 
conditional pardon, which has since been 
granted, but not before the following incident 
occurred : 

Some three months after this, I received an 
account for collection from a wholesale house 
in New York. The parties to collect from 
were hard ones, but they had property, and 
before they had any idea of the trap laid, I had 
the property, which they were about to assign, 
before they broke under attachment. Finding 
I was neck ahead and bound to win, they 
“scaved in’ and “forked over’ three thou- 
sand seven hundred and ninety-four dollars 
and eighteen cents (per memorandum book) in 
good money. They lived in Shawneetown, 
about thirty-five or forty miles southeast of 
Moore’s prairie. I received the funds just after 
bank opening, but other business detained me 
till after dinner. I then started for C , in- 
tending to go as far as the village of Mount 
Vernon that night. 

I had gone along ten or twelve miles, when I 
noticed a splendid team of double horses at- 
tached to a light wagon, in which were seated 
four men, evidently of the high-strung order. 
They swept past, as if to show how easily they 
could do it. They shortened in, and allowed 
me to come up with them, and hailing me, 
asked me to “ wet,”’ or, in other words, dimin- 
ash the contents of a jug of old rye they had 
aboard ; but I excused myself with the plea 
that I had plenty on board. They asked me 











how farI was going? Itold them as fur as 
Mount Vernon, if my horse didn't tire out.— | 
They mentioned a pleasant tavern ten or twelve | 
‘miles ahead, as a good stopping place, and then 
drove on. 

I did not like the looks of those fellows, nor | 
their actions. But I was bound to go ahead. | 
Xhad a brace of revolvers and a nice knife; | 
‘my money was not in my valise or my sulky, | 
but in a belt round my body. I drove slow, | 
in hopes that they would go on, and I should | 
see them no more. It was nearly dark when I | 
saw a tavern sign ahead. At the same time I | 
saw their wagon standing before the door. I 
would have pressed on, but my horse needed 
rest. I hauled up, and a woman came to the 
door. She turned as pale as a sheet when she 
saw me—she did not speak, but with a mean- 
ing look she put her finger on her lips, and 
beckoned me in; she was the wife of my late 
client. 

When I entered, the party recognized me, 
hailed me as an old travelling friend, and 
asked me to drink. I respectfully but firmly 
declined to do so. 

«* By —, you shall drink or fght!”’ said the 


noisiest of the party. j 





PARTRIDGE-HAWKING IN 


Hawking is a sport much in vogue in North- 
ern and central India among the nobles and 
zemindars. In the Madras presidency it is 
comparatively seldom pursued. Hawks of the 
best description are not easily proeured, and 
their training is a tedious and difticult process. 
The engraving represents partridgo-hawking 
with the “Shaheen” (one of the best of the 
long-winged hawks) as pursued in Southern 
India. It is black, or nearly so, on the head 
and back, and dark brown on the breast, and 
one of the swiftest flyers known. The proper 
time for the sport is early in the morning, just 

sv 





before and after sunrise. The falconer carries 
the bird hooded, and with jesses on his legs, on 
his wrist, which is guarded with a stout leather 
gauntlet. Beaters are employed to rouse the 
game. When the cril of the partridge is 
heard, or the bird’s whereabouts otherwise dis- 
covered, the beaters surround the patch of 
cover in which it is. The falconer’s assistant, 
with the falcon on his wrist, then stands some 
30 or 40 yards distant from him. The falconer 
holds the lure in his hands, and when he gives 
the word the assistant unhoods and casts off the 
bird, which is at once attracted to the fulconer 





INDIA. 


by his call and a swing of his lure. It is not 
allowed to pounce on it, and immediately begins 
to fly round and round him, gradually towering 
and widening the circle of its flight. The beat- 
ers now begin to beat the bushes to rouse the 
game. The falcon, perfectly understanding 
what is to happen, circles above; and the mo- 
ment the partridge is on the wing stoops at, 
and almost invariably knocks it down. The 
partridge, by its low flight, sometimes baffles 
its enemy, if the next bit of cover is within 200 or 
300 yards; but, even with these advantages, it 





seldom escapes. 








«¢ Just as you please; drink I shall not !”’ said 
I, purposely showing the butt of a Colt which 
kicks six times in rapid succession. 

The party interposed, and very easily quell- 
ed the assailant. One offered me a cigar, 
which I reluctantly refused, but a glance from 
the woman induced me to accept. She ad- 
vanced and proffered me a light, and in doing 
80 slipped a nete into my hand, which she must 
have written a moment before. Never shall I 
forget the words. They were: 

«‘ Beware! they are members of the gang. 
They mean to rob and murder you! . Leave 
soon; I will detain them !”’ 

I did not feel comfortable just then, but tried 
to do so. 

s¢ Have you any room to put up my horse ?’’ 
I asked, turning to the woman. 

« What—are you not going om to-night ?’’ 
asked one of the men; ‘we are.’’ 

« No,” said 1; «* I shall stay here to-night.’’ 

«We'll all stay, then, I guess, and make a 
night of it,’’ said another of the cut throats. 

«You'll have to put up your own horme— 
here’s a lantern,’’ said the woman. 

‘I am used to that,’’ I said. ‘ Gentlemen, 
excuse me a minute; I’ll join you in a drink 
when I come in.”’ 

« Good on your head! More whiskey, old 
gal,’ shouted they. t 

I went out, glanced at their wagon; it was 
old-fashioned, and ‘: linch-pins’’ secured the 
wheels. To take out my knife, and pry one 
from the fore and hind wheels, was but the 
work of an instant, and I threw them as fur off 
in the darkness as I could. To untie my horse 
and dash off was the work of amoment. The 
road lay down a steep hill, but my lantern light- 
ed me somewhat. 

I had hardly got under fnll headway, when I 
heard a yell from the party I had so unceremo- 
niously left. I put whip to my horse. The 
next moment, with a shout, they started. I 
threw my light away, and left my horse to 
pick his way. A moment later I heard a crash 
—a horrible shriek. The wheels were off.— 
Then came the rush of the horses tearing along 
with the wreck of the wagon. Finally they 
seemed to fetch up in the wood. One or two 
shrieks I heard as I swept on, leaving them far 
behind. For some time I hurried my horse— 
you’d better believe I “rid!’’ It was a little 
after midnight when I got to Mount Vernon. 

The next day I heard that a Moore’s prairie 
team had run away, and that two men out of 
four had been so badly hurt that their lives were 
despaired of; but I didn’t cry. My clients 
got their money, and I didn’t travel that road 
any more. 





Sorte Joxres.—The superintendent of the 
Marietta and Cincinnati Railroad discharged a 
conductor belonging to that road. The con- 
ductor was asked why he was discharged. 

Well,’ said he, «I was discharged for 
giving a free pass.’’ 

«What made you such a fool as to give a 
free pass ?’’ 

‘Well! you see!’ replied the conductor, 
*<] got tired riding alonc, and gave a friend of 
mine a free pass to get him to come along for 
company.’’ 

A collision occurred on one of the roads ter- 
minating in the city some time ago. The road 
in question is celebrated for curvatures. The 
engineer was thought to be to blame, and ac- 
cordingly he was taken to task by the superin- 
tendent. 

‘Did you not sce the light ?’’ said the su. 
perintendent. 

“ Yes,” replied the engineer, “I saw the 
light, but J thought it was the other end of my 


train.” 





CS Learning makes aman fit company for 
himself as well as others. 

CS It is not good to live in jest, since we 
must die in earnest, 


SEPARATING THE SEXES IN 
SCHOOL. 





On this point, Mr. Stowe, a celebrated Glas- 
gow teacher, uses the following language :— 
“The youth of both sexes of our Scottish 
peasantry have been educated together; and, 
as a whole, the Scotch are the most moral peo- 
ple on the earth. Education in England is 
given separately, and we never have heard 
from practical men that any benefit has arisen 
from this arrangement. Some influential indi- 
viduals there mourn over the prejudice on this 
point. In Dublin, a larger number of girls 
turned out badly who had been educated alone 
until they attained the age of maturity, than of 
those who were otherwise brought up;—the 
separation of the sexes has thus been found to 
beinjurious. It is stated, on the best authority, 
that of those girls educated in the schools of 
convents, apart from boys, the greater majority 
go wrong within a month after being let loose 
in society, and meeting the other sex. They 
cannot, it is said, resist the slightest compli- 
ment or fiuttery. The separation is intended 
to keep them strictly moral ; but this unnatural 
seclusion actually generates the very principles 
desired to be avoided. We may repeat that it 
is impossible to raise the girls as high, intel- 
lectually, without boys as with them—and it is 
impossible to raise boys morally as high with- 
out girls. The girls morally elevate the boys, 
and the boys intellectually elevate the girls. 
But more than this—girls themselves are moral- 
ly elevated by the presence of boys, and boys 
are intellectually elevated by the presence of 
girls. Girls brought up with boys are more 
positively moral, and boys brought up -in 
schools with the girls are more positively in- 
tellectual, by the softening influence of the 
female character. In the Normal Seminary at 
Glasgow, the most beneficial effects have re- 
sulted from the more natural course. Boys 
and girls, from the age of two or three years to 
that of fourteen or fifteen, have been trained in 
the same class-room, galleries, and playgrounds, 
without impropriety ; and they are never sepa- 
rated, except at needlework.”’ 





Ture Lrrerat Isterrretation.—-An old 
woman who lived near the frontier during the 
last war with Great Britain, and possessed a 
marvellous propensity to learn the news, used 
frequently to make inquiries of the soldiers. 
On one occasion she called to one of those de- 
fenders of our rights whom she had frequently 
saluted before. ‘ What's the news ?’’ « Why, 
good weman,”’ said he, “the Indians have fix. 
ed a crowbar under Lake Erie, and are going 
to turn it over and drown the world.” «Oh, 
mercy, what shall Ido?’’ she said; and away 
she ran to tell her neighbors of the danger, and 
inquire of the minister how such a calamity 
might be averted. « Why,’ said he, “you 
need not be alarmed—we have our Maker’s 
promise that He will not again destroy the world 
by water.’’ ‘«{ know that,’’ returned the old 
lady, hastily, «‘ He’s nothing to do with it—it’s 
them plaguey Indians.”’ 





A Most Patranie Hrt.—An anecdote of the 
Rey. Mr. Field, who lived in Vermont several 
years ago, contains a good reply : 

As the Rey. gentleman went, at a time, to 
deposit his vote, the officer who received it 
being a friend and parishioner, but of opposite 
politics, remarked : 

«‘] am sorry, Mr. Field, to see you here.” 

ss Why ?”’ asked Mr. Field. 

« Because,”’ said the officer, ¢: Christ said His 
kingdom was not of this world.’’ 

‘Has mo ene a right to vote,’ said Mr. 
| Field, “unless he belongs to the kiogdum of 
| Satan ?”’ 
| This at once let in a ray of light to the dark- 
{ened chambers of the oflicer’s cranium which 





j he had never thought of before. 


PUCK AND I. 


—_——— 


BY MIST. 





When, in my snug corner curled, 
1 look out upon the world, 
With its follies and conceits, 
Its deceptions and its cheats, 
Surely Puck and [ agree— 
‘* Lord, what fools theee mortals be '’’ 


Hard the toll for wealth and fame, 

Fierce the strife for place and name ; 
Each one, reaching for the best, 
Loses that before possessed ; 

And might well exclaim with me, 

‘¢ Lord, what fools these mortals be '"" 

There goes one, untimely old, 

Staggering with his weight of gold— 
Ab, the wealth he toiled to save 
Only drags him to his grave, 

Hedged from love or sympathy— 

** Lord, what fools these mortuls be !"* 

Yonder elimbs a daring wight 

Up ambition’s rugged height; 
He hath gained a slippery seat, 
Wounded hands and bleeding feet, 

With his lonely majesty— 

‘* Lord, what fools these mortals be!’ 


Maidens fling the bloomy crown 

Of their gladsome girlhood down, 
And around each fair young head 
Bind a wreath of briers instead ; 

Ah, its thorns plerce painfully— 

‘* Lord, what fools these mo’ tals be !*’ 


We are a/! fools !—never one 
But some folly doats upon ,— 
Differing all, but none without— 
Even now, I have no doubt 
Some would say, observing me— 
‘* Lord, what fools these mortals be !’’ 
—Portland Transcript. 


PcLVERIZING PepANtRY.—It is pedantic and 
in bad taste, to be always interlarding your 
conversation with quotations from the poets, 
or passages from Shakspeare. It betrays a 
great want of the power of original thinking, 
and of genius above mediocrity, not to be able 
to express yourself except in the borrowed 
words of others. For example, in speaking of 
some establishment, or even some private fa- 
tmuily, where matters have become suspicious, 
instead of saying there is something wrong, 
literary pedants and their copyists must say, 
«‘there’s something rotten in the state of Den- 
mark,’’ a phrase which is repeated in one’s 
hearing to perfect satiety, and even nausea.— 
At another time, instead of saying they were 
asleep, they will remark that they were under 
the somniferous influence of “tired Nature’s 
sweet restorer,”? or that they weve enveloped 
inthe ‘‘ arms of Morpheus.”’ An old writer 
has aptly ridicaled this lofty and pedantie style 
of talk, by telling a story of 2 gentleman who, 
on going out on a cold day, said to his “ tiger,”’ 
anether absurd phrase for a valet— 


‘ Diminutive and my defective slave, 

Reach my cerps coverture immediately, 
'Tis my complacency tbat vest to have, 
T’ ensconse my person from frigidity,’’ 


Of course, the servant stood aghast at such a 
speech, not knowing the meaning of one word 
of it; until, in a voice of thunder, he roared 
eut: Rascal, goand fetch my cloak!’? We 
know of no parallel to this absurd style of ad- 
dress, but Dr. Pitcairn’s mode of asking for 
snutf, which was as follows: 
immerse the summits of my digits in your pul- 
veriferous utensil, that I may abstract there- 
from some nicotian particles, in order to ex- 
cite a grateful titillation in my olfactory 
nerves.” 





«Tuere’s a Gupe Time 
the burden of a popular song by Dr. Mackay, 
recalls the following in Rod Roy : 


«Jt is long since we met, Mr. Campbell,” | 


said the Duke. 

«It is so, my Lord Duke; I could have wish- 
ed it had been,’’ (looking at the fastenings on 
his arms) “ when I could have better paid the 





compliments I owe to your Grace. 


|a gude lime coming.’’—Notes and Queries. 


fi | entangled with it? 


‘* Permit me to) 


Comine.’’—This, | 


But there's 


i, 


1857. 


|! 4A SWEET MORSEL TWICE EATEN! | 


~ _ 


| 
| Ten years ago, M. V. married in Montreal. | 


| He was one of the principal merchants of the 


' 
' * 
| pelled to suspend payments soon after his mar- 


‘riage. He loved his wife to distr-ction, to use 
j 


'a common phrase ; and the idea of involving 


| ber in his disasters greatly afflicted him. After 


leave our city without saying anything about it, 
He wished his departure, or rather his disap- 
But he had a 
“to Aus- 
es, or die with- 


pearance to remain a mystery. 


purpose. «I will go,”* he resolved, 
tralia, and there mend my fortu 
cut giving any accouat of myseln”’ 

This resolution taken, our tradesman en 
lays after his 


Madame Y. 


barked clindestinely, and eight 
flight he was not thought ot. 
wept, we are fain to supp se ; More than 
we will believe she shed torrents ¢ f tears, and 
sought him upon 
and caverns, butin vain. M. V. ha 
beautiful but I 


come of a hu 


tralia. What befell hi: upon those favored 
shores we do not well know; but Litle by lite 
he amassed wealth. 

At Montreal they supposed him dead. His 
wife wept bitterly ; and she saw, undoubtedly, 
that sorrow jaundiced her complexion and ditn- 


med her eyes; therefore she ceased, all sweet- 


Iv, her role of Niobe. Our Penelope could 
smile hke a young widow of eighteen; the art 
of needlework is too perfect now; are not men 

She was faithr:! to her 


| wandering husband eighteen long months ; but 


her ear to tender proposals ; 
geography of love, confessed to never having 
studied the map of the tender country; and 
one fine morning contracted a new marriage. 
But the first husband! Ife ?-—ah, he was dead. 
What living husband wouli stay away eightcen 
long months without writing a word? If he 
was not dead he ought to be—( feminine logic.) 
She married. Was she happy, or was she not? 
(Shakspearian question.) 


Meantime, the first husband labored in the 
mines. He acquired, acquired—always ac- 
quired. Falling upon an auriferous vein, he 


suddenly obtained a large sum, and had his 
only motive been the love of gain, would have 
immediately returned to Montreal. But his 
dear Louisa must eat only from silver, and 
drink only from gold. 

The unfaithful Louisa, as we have already 
said, was again married. Faith does not save 
us; M. ¥. always labored, but an epidemic 
prevailed ; our hero caught the small-pox, and 
was completely distigured. Disgusted with 
Australia, he sold his property, and embarked 
on an American ship. 

During this voyage, the second husband of 
his wife died with the consumption. M. VY. 
landed at Portland, flew to Montreal, went to 
the Montreal House, without arousing any sus- 
picion as to who he was. There are people 
who always love to create surprise, and he was 
one of them. He inquired for Madame Y.; 
no one knew such a person; but M. Y. in- 
sisted. Finally he was told by some one 
that she was now the widow S——. M. V. 
scratched his head. They pointed out to him 
Madame widow Y., afterwards Madame widow 
S., and he recognized his wife, charming as 
when he left her. M. V. immediately fell into 
a brown study. His countenance was grave, 
sad, very sad, very gloomy ; and thus he turned 
away. M. V. had more spirit than money; 
and he found it very strange to pay his ad- 
dresses to his own wife. But he did it; he 
courted his own wife for three months. He 
recognized her; did she recognize him? It 
is more than we know; we leave the dames 
who read this to solve the problem. 
introduced with all his pounds, shillings, and 
pence. People will admire pounds sterling, 
and dollars federal, and women above all. 
Though scarred and pitted from head to foot 
with the small-pox, M. V. won the heart of his 
wife. They were to exchange the second mar- 
riage rings, when M. Y. presented to her the 
same ono he had given her at their first espou- 
sal. The woman, they say, fainted.—French 
paper. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON 
FASHION AND DRESS. 


He was 








For ordinary walking costume, dresses of 
gray carmelite are much worn. Some are made 
with double skirts, edged with rows of velvet 
or braid; others have side trimmings, also 
formed of rows of velvet or braid, with inter- 
mediate rows of buttons. The same style of 
trimming is repeated on the corsage and sleeves. 
Many morning negliges are made of white pique. 
They are chiefly for ladies who are preparing to 
depart for the country or the sea-side. Some 
few of these morning dresses have been made 
of nankin, which is now beginning to recover 
some of the favor it formerly énjoyed in ladies’ 
and children’s costume. These morning negli- 
ges of nankin have the skirts ornamented with 
side trimmings composed of cotton braid, 
either white or colored. The jacket corsages 
of these dresses are made with very deep bas- 
quines, and at euch side there is a small pocket. 
The sleeves, in the pagoda form, are very wide 
| atthe ends. A morning neglige of white pique 
| admits of a more elaborate and recherche style 
of trimming, in which braid and fringe may be 
conjointly introduced.—London Lady’s Paper, 
June 2th. 








Tue Farmers in Cuina.—The farmers in 
| China, as a claas, are highly respectable, but, as 
| their farms are all small, they are probably less 
wealthy than our farmers. 


} 


| to burst with their convu'sions to refrain fre 
_ laughter,) as often repeated his request that his * 4 


| city; but by a verse of fortune he was com- 


* rapture of the lark, and 


THE POETRY OF THE SPRING. 
At this time the declining sun flamed gol- 
| denly in the west. It was a glorious hour. The 
air fell upon the heart like balm; the sky, gold 
and vermillion-flecked, hung, a celestial tent, 
‘above mortal man; and the fancy-quickened 
'ear heard sweet, low music from the heart of 
earth, rejoicing in that time of gladness. 

“Did ever God walk the earth in finer wea- 
ther?’’ said the Hermit. “ And how glorious- 
ly the earth manifests the grandeur of the Pre- 

Ilow its blood dances and glows in the 

It courses the trunks of trees, and 

is red and golden in their blossoms. It sparkles 
in the myriad tlowers, « 


sence! 


Splendor ? 


onsnming itself in sweet- 

eirth-blossom is an altar, 
The heart of man, creating 
happiness, finds or makes @ 
The birds have pass- 
He 
umph ia the skicy 
the cuckoo—constant 
saks to him from the deep, distant 


ness. Every little 
burning incense. 

in its overflowing 
fellowship in all things. 
kindred with 


hears a stranger, sweeter tri 


ing 


his winged thoughts. 


egotist '—sp 


wood, with a strange swooning sound. ADB 
things living are a part of him. In all, he sees 
and hears a new and deep significance. In that 
green pyramid, row abore row, what a host of 
flowers! Hlow beautiful and how rejoicing? 
What a sullen, soulless thing, the Great Pyra- 


mid, to that blossoming chestnut! 
ent the work A torrid monu- 
ment of human wrong, haunted by flights of 


How differ- 


and workmen 


ghosts that not ten thousand years can lay—a 


| pulseless carcass built of sweat and bieod to 





garner rottenness. And that l’yramid of leaves 
w in its strength, like silent goodness, 
heaven blessing it; and every year it smiles, 


she then did what others might have done in | ang every vear it talks to fading generations. 
her place. Thinking herself young, she lent | wat a congregation of spirtts—spirits of the 
she reviewed her | 


season !—it gathered, circle above circle, in its. 
blossoms; and verily they speak to man with 
blither voice, than all the tongues of Egypt. 
And at this delicious scason, man listens and 
makes answers to them; alike to them and all: 
to the topmost blossom of the mighty tree as to- 
the greensward daisy, constant flower, with 
innocent and open look still frankly staring at 
the mid-day sun.”’ 

« Evenings such as this,’’ continued the 
Hermit, after a pause, ‘‘scem to me the very 
holiday time of death; an hour in which the 
slayer, throned in glory, smiles benevolently 
down on man. H[lere, on earth, he gets hard 
names among us for the unseomliness of his 
looks, and the cruelty of his doings; but in an. 
hour like this, death seems to me loving and 
radiant—a great bounty, spreading an immor- 
tal feast, and showing the glad dwelling-place 
he leads men to. It would be great happiness. 
could we always think so. For so considered, 
death is indeed a solemn beneficence—a smi- 
ling liberator, turning a dungeon-door upon 
immortal day.’’—Douglas Jerrold’s ‘* Chroni- 
cles of Clovernook.”’ 





DISCOMFITING A JOKER. 


Doctor T was considerably advanced 
in years and very deaf. An oli college chum- 
acquaintance had, for many years, made a con- 
venient point of visiting the doctor, or rather 
a visitation of a few weeks to the doctor’s hos- 
pitable mansion, where he had always found a 
hearty welcome; althongh, being of a leaky 
sort, he was not the best suited for a sober 
man’s companion; but the doctor’s good na- 
ture overlooked what he did not wish to have 
seen in his old chum. This gentleman arriving at 
the doctor’s on an evening when he had compa- 
ny, With many of whom he was acquainted, was 
in such high spirite from the oireling glass, in 
addition to what he had gathered on his joar- 
ney, that he could not refrain an attempt to be 
witty and pass a joke at his old friend’s ex- 








pense. ~ 


The doctor was engaged with some ladies 
at a card table, while the gentlemen were | 
regaling with the bottle. 
his intention, and was advised against it, baf 


persevering, he moved to the back of hie \ 
friend’s chair, and raising his voice loud >: 


enough for the doctor to hear, he inquired if. 
his old favorite black-eyed Betty (who made 
the doctor’s bed while at college) was alive 
and well. The doctor wonld not hear, and 
continued the game with the greatest compo- 
sure; but the ladies conld not forbear tittering 
and laughing, which encouraged his visitor to 
repeat his inquiry a little louder. The doc- 
tor rising deliberately from his chair, sald he 
was very sorry his chum could not make it 
more agreeable to stay longer, but he would 
order the servant to bring out his horse imme- 
diately; and taking up his silver bell from the 
table, he rang until his housekeeper appeared, 
to whom he gave directions about his chum’s 
horse being ordered out. 


explain, saying his friend misunderstood him, 
nothing in the world being farther from his 


thoughts than being in a harry to go away, af 2 
he had come purposely to stay a week or two 
with him as usual. ? 


The dootor, however, still turned a deaf ear, 
begged bis friend to make no apology about 
making so short a visit, and again set his beld’ 
to work for bis servant to bring the gentle. . 
man’s great-coat, as he was in aburry. At 
every interval of ringing the bell, and giving 
orders to hasten bringing the horse out, the 
visitor attempted an explanation ; but the doc- « 
tor, with composed, pleasant countenance, - 
(while the whole company besides were ready; 


| friend would not make so many apologies about 


| glad to see him again—Bosfow Transcript. a 
Each farm-house is | 


a little colony, consisting of some three genera- | 


tions, namely, the grandfather, his children, and 


| hischildren’s children. There they live in peace | 
| and harmony together ; ali who are able to work | 


, on the farm, and if more labor is required, the 
| stranger is hired to assist them. They live 
well, dress plainly, and are industrious, with- 


| out being in any way oppressed. I doubt if 


_ of his brothers, he died. All his grieving ser=gu 
| vante were préseat, and at his feet stood twe-- 
veterans of his regiment, gazing with emotion — ff 


| there is a happier race anywhere than the Chi- | 


nese farmer and peasantry. 
members of the family have much more liberty 
than those of a higher rank. They have small 
feet as usual, but they are not so confined to 
the house, or prevented from looking on and 
speaking to strangers, as the higher clisses are. 
}—R. Fortune’s China and the Chinese. 


Here the female 


his stay, fairly hurried him out of the house, 4 
saw him mounted, wished him a good night, an@ q 


assured his chum, that when he could make it 
more agreeable to stay longer, he should be 





Tue Deatn or « Sorvrern.—The late Sir 2 
| Charles Napier expired like a soldier, on a 


naked camp bedstead, the windows of the room 


open, and the fresh air of heaven blowing om 


his face. Surrounded by the family, and some 


at a countenance, thea settling in death, which,» 
they had first seen beaming in the light of bat-"” 


tle! Easy was the actual dissolution, hew- 


McMurdo, with a sudden inspiration, sn 


the old colors of the 221 Regiment, the color® e 


that had been borne at Meeanee and Hydrab 
and waved them over the dying man. 








TH, tehat, 


sf 5 


The visitor hinted 


As soon as the noise - 
of the bell would permit, the visitor wished to . 


ba! 
* 


rs 


. : 5 


ever, and as the last breath escaped, Montague; ~ 
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THE MILKING. 


ed 


RY EMMA ALICE BROWNE. 


ae 


Rae sat amid the clover Neom+— 
And oh! the milkiog maid was fair— 
The jet-bla:k heifer's shining sides 
Were not so shiny a8 her bair 


The living roves on ber cheek« 

Giow'd thro’ her loose locks’ heavy nigh, 
And, like twin stars lort in a storm 

Her dak eyes flashed to meet the light 


Most musically the dainty milk 
Through rosy, clasping fingers fell, 

And from her happy heart her joy 
Rang heavenward, like a silver bel! 


While from the shining felds of May, 
The sweet birds, floating, shook the d-w 

Prom throbbing wings, and wildly beat 
With song the starry-gated blue 


Half pictured in her ba«bful air- 
Half uttered in ber simple lay— 

Laeve's sweet unrest, that makes the wood 
Seem heavy with the wind: of May 


W hen all he hills are bleak, showed pi 
And every blossom ¢ ? 

With crimson bosom to the 
Found on her cheek a s« 


yrering 
Sa) Zz 


sun 

ft rep! 

ing. Above the woods 
The filling moon hangs | 

And down the fading meadows d:'ft 
The windy shadows of the night 


Past the wild s; 


yw and whit 


Her weary hands together |aid— 
For now the milking }« all done ' 
The lovely promise of her life 
Far in the distance lies unwon 


And birds from out the shining fields 
Shall singing vo to meet the dawn ; 
While low and «til the maiden lies 
W ith death's white crown of silernce on 


Low, where a bird-song cannot reach, 
The shadow of her beauty waits 

The angel, who, to save from pain, 
Uabarred for her the starry gates. 


She @welleth by the living streams ; 
For her the amaranth splendors giow, 

Where o’er the golden hilis of God 
The never-ending summers blow ' 


THE WAR-TRAIL: 


AROMANCE of the WAR WITH MEXICO 


BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 


CHAPTER LXXXY. 


THE LAST HOURS ON THE TRAIL. 





More cautiously than ever, we now crept 
along the trail, advancing only after the ground 
had been thoroughly “ quartered”’ by the scouts. 
Time was of the least consequence. The fresh 
sign of the Indians told us they were but a 
short way ahead of us; we could have ridden 
within sight of them at any moment. 

We did not wish to set eyes on them before 

S guneet. It could be no advantage to us to 
overtake them on the march, but the contrary. 

& Some legging Indian might be found in the 
rear of the band; we might come in contact 
with him, and thus defeat all our designs. 

& We hung back, therefore, allowing time for 

_ savages to pitch their camp, and for their 

straggiors to get into it. 

On the other hand, I did not desire to arrive 

«later. The council was to be held that night— 
go she had learned—and after the council 
would come the crisis. I must be in time 
for both. 

At what hour woukd the council take place ? 

It might be just after they had halted. The son 
a a chief, and a chief himself—for the white 
renegade was a leader of red men—a question 
between two such men would not remain long 


“undecided. And a question of so much im- 
“pertance—involving such eonsequence—pro- 
, perty in body and son}—possessien of the most 
: tiful woman in the world! 

‘’™ For this very reason, the “ trial’? would not 
= delayed; the question would be speedily 
Vaecided, so that the quarrel of the ehiefs might 
ube brought to an end. For this very reason, 

crisis might be hastened, the couneil take 
“place at an early hour; for this very reason, I, 
“ytoo, must needs be upon the spot at an early 


. 


& er 


It was my aim to arrive within sight of the 
Indian encampment just before night—in the 
twilight, if possib'e—that we might be able to 
“tmake reconnoissance of the ground before 
, darkness would cover it from our view. We 
‘were desirous of acquainting ourselves with the 

lay of the surrounding country as well, so that, 
im the event of our escape, we should know 
t which was the best direction to take. 


We timed our advance by the sign upon the 
trail. The keen scouts could tell, almost toa 
* minute, when the latest tracks were made ; and 
«aby this we were guided. Both glided silently 
along, their eyes constantly and earnestly turn- 
ped upon the ground. 
Mine were more anxiously bent upon the 
x aky; from that quarter I most feared an ob- 
atacle to the execution of my purpose. What 
had come over my desires !—how dif- 
“ferent were they from these of the two pre- 
ceding nights! The very same aspect of the 
_peavens that had hitherto chagrined and baffied 
me, would now have been welcome. In my 
_dheart, I had lately execrated the clouds; in that 
peme heart I was now praying for cloud, and 
._ storm, and darkness ! 
’ ~~) Now could I have blessed the clouds—there 
M none to bless; not a speck appeared over 
Whole face of the firmameat—the eye be- 
held only the illimitable ether. 


| from her white diapha- 


nons 
there 
light ! 

Wt] thought of was 
that disguise—well spent 
was our labor in making 
itso perfect. Under the 
moonlight, to it only 
could I trust; by it only 
might I expect to pre- 
cognit 


{ ye 


light. Certainly 
would be moon- 


serve mF it 0. 

But the of the 
Indian savage is sharp, 
and his perception keen 
—almost as instinct it- 
1 could not rely 
much upou 


plumes should s 


self, 
my borrowcd 
ch be 


Just 


pret 
the cun 
tation, thé per- 

f the pattern, 
friends of the origi- 


soTI¢ h 
business 


nal might have 
with me—might approach 
I knew 
o! Co- 
uld I 


collo- 


and address me. 
few words 

how sh 
escape from the 
quy 
Such thoughts 


| troubling me 


wer 
as wer de 
along the trail. 

Night was near; the 


sun's lower limb rested 


| 


on the far horizon of the west; the hour was 
| an anxions one to me. 

The been for some time 
advance without returning to report; and we 
had halted in a copse to wait for them. A high 
hill was before us, wooded only at the summit; 
over this hill the war-trail led. We had ob- 
served the scouts go into the timber. We 
kept our eyes upon the spot, waiting for their 
return. 


scouts had in the 


the edge of the wood—Garey, we saw it was. 
He made signs to us to come on. 

We rode up the hill, and entered among the 
trees; here we diverged from the trail. The 
scout guided us through the trunks over the 
high summit. On the other side, the wood ex- 
tended only a little below; but we did not ride 
beyond it; we halted before coming to its 
edge, and dismounting, tied our horses to the 
trees. 

We crept forward on our hands and knees 
till we had reached the utmost verge of the 
timber; through the leaves we peered, looking 
down into the plain beyond. We saw smokes 
and fires, and a skin-lodge in their midst; we 
saw dark forms around—men moving over the 
ground, and horses with their heads to the 
grass; we were looking upon the Comanche 
camp. 


CHAPTER LXXXVI. 


THE COMANCHE CAMP. 

We had reached our ground just at the mo- 
ment I had desired. It was twilight—dark 
enough to render ourselves inconspicuous un- 
der the additional shadow of the trees, yet suf- 
ficiently clear to allow a full reconnoissance of 
the enemy’s position. Our point of view was 
a good one—under a single coup d’ail com- 
manding the encampment, and a vast extent of 
country around it. The bill we had climbed— 
a sort of isolated buf/e—was the only eminence 
of any considerable elevation for miles around ; 
and the site of the camp was upon the plain 
that stretched away from its base—apparently 
beyond limit. 

This plain was what is termed a “ pecan’ 
prairie—that is, a prairie half-covered with 
groves, copses, and liste of woodland—in which 
the predominating tree is the pecan—a species 
of hickory (carya okvaformis), bearing an oval, 
edible nut of commercial value. Between the 
groves and moftes of timber, single trees stood 
apart, their heads fully developed by the free 
play given to their branches. These park-jook- 
ing trees, with the coppice-like groves of the 
pecan, lent an air of high civilization to the 
landscape ; and a winding stream, whose water, 
under the still liagering reys, glistened with the 
sheen of silver, added to the deception. 
Withal, it was a wilderness—a beautiful wil- 
derness. Human hands had never planted 
those groves—human agency had nought to do 
with the formation or adornment of that lovely 


landscape. 
Upon the bank of the stream, and about half 


a mile from the base of the hill, stood the In- 
dian camp. A glance at the position showed 
how well it had been chosen—not so much for 
defence, as to protect it against a surprise. 

Assuming the lodge—there was but one—as 
the centre of the camp, it was placed upon the 
edge of a small grove, and fronting the stream. 
From the tent to the water’s edge, the plain 
sloped gently downward, like the glacis of a 
fortification. The smooth sward that covered 
the space between the trees and the water was 
the ground of the camp. On this could be 
seen the dnsky warriors, some afoot, stauding 
in various attitudes, or moving about ; others 
reclining upon the grass, and still others bend- 
ing over the fires, as if engaged in the prepara- 
tion of their evening mea). 

A line of spears, regularly placed, marked 
| the allotment of each. 
| nearly five yurds in length, rose tall above the 
| turf, like masts of distant ships, displaying their 
| profusion of pennons and bannerets, of painted 


b 





Presently one of them appeared just outside 


These slender shafts, | 


ENTI RING THE 


| I have said that the spot was well selected to | 


| guard against a surprise. Its peculiar adapta- 


bility consisted in the fact, that the little grove 


that backed the camp was the only timber with- 


in a radius of a thousand yards. All around, 


and even on the oppesite side of the stream, | 


the plain was treeless and free from cover of 
any kind. There were no imequalities of ground, 


neither “ brake, bush, nor scaur’’ to shelter the | 


| approach of an enemy. 
Had this position been chosen, or was it ac- 
cidental? In such a place and at such a time, 
| it was not likely they had any fear of a sur- 
| prise; but with the Indian, caution is so ha- 
bitually exercised, that it becomes almost an 
instinct; and doubtless under such an impulse, 
| and without any forethought whatever, the 
| savages had aptly fixed upon the spot where 
they were encamped. The grove gave them 
wood; the stream, water; the plain, pabulum 
| for their horses. With ene of these last for 
their own food, they had all the requisites of an 
| Indian camp. 
| At the first glance, I saw the strength of their 
| position—not so much with the eye of a soldier, 
as with that of a hunter and bush-fighter did I 
| perceive it. Ina military sense, it offered no 
| point of defence; but it could not be ap- 
proached by stratagem, and that is all the 
horse Indian ever fears. Alarm him, not too 
| suddenly, give him five minutes’ warning, and 
| he cannot be attacked. If superior in strength, 
| you may chase him, but you must be better 
mounted than he to briog him to close combat. 
Retreat, not defence, is generally the leading 
idea of Comanche strategy, unless when op- 
posed toa Mexican foe. Then he will stand 
tight with the courage of a master. 

As I continued to gaze at the Indian encamp- 
ment, my heart sank within me. Except un- 
der cover of a dark night, a very dark night, it 
coud not be entered. The keenest spy could 
not have approached it; it appeared unap- 
proachable. 

The same thought must at that moment have 
occupied the minds of my companions; I saw 
the gloom of disappointment on the brows of 
all, silent and sullen. None of them said a 
word ; they had not spoken since we came upon 
the ground. 


CHAPTER LXXXVII. 
NO COVFR. 

In silence I continued to scrutinize the camp, 
but could discover no mode of approaching it 
secretly or in safety. 

As I have said, the adjacent plain, for nearly 
a thousand yards’ radius, was a smooth grass- 
covered prairie. Even the grass was short; it 
would scarcely have sheltered the smallest 
game, much less afford cover for the body ofa 
man—much less for that of a horse. 

I should willipgiy have crawled on hands 
and knees over the balf-mile that separated us 
from the encampment; but that would have 
been of no service; I might just as well have 
walked erect. Erect or prostrate, I should be 
seen all the same by the occupants of the camp, 
or the guards of the horses. Even if I succeed- 
ed in effecting an entrance within the lines, 
what then? Even should I succeed in finding 
Isolina, what hope was there of our getting 
off? 

There was no probability of our being able 
to leave the lines unseen—not the least. We 
should certainly be pursued, and what chance 
for us to escape? It was not probable we 
could run for a thousand ysrds with the hue 
and cry after us? No; we should be over- 
taken, recaptured, speared or tomahawked 
upon the spot! 

The design I had formed was to bring my 
horse as close as possible to the Indian lines; 
| to leave him under cover, within such a dis- 
| tance as would make it possible to reach bim 








| by a run; then mountine with my betrothed 
| in my arms, to gallop tomy comrades. These 
| I had intended should be placed in ambush, 


t 
F In another hour, that boundless blue would plumes and human hair. At the base of each ‘as near to the camp as the nature of the ground 
| studded with millions of bright stars; and, 


fo vered by the light of a resplendent moon— 


4 ht would be as day. 
~ L?was dismayed at the prospect. 


for cloud, and storm, and darkness. 


I prayed 
Humasg 


! whon blinded by its own petty passions, | 


Vireasoning and unreasonable ; my petition was 
ppposed to the unalterable laws of nature—it 


ould not be heard. 
i I can scarcely deseribe how the aspect of that 
ri 


ht aky troubled and pained me. The night 
irdS which joys only in ueepest darkness, could 
t have liked it less. Should there be moon- 
cht, the enterprize would be made more peril- 
‘S—doubly more. Should there be meonlight 
why need I form an hypothesis! 
would be to a certainty. It was the mid- 


of the lunar month, and the moon wouki | 


Moonlight 


could be seen the gaudy ethield, the bow and 
quiver, the embroidered pouch and medicine- 
| bag of the owner ; and grouped around many 


of them appeared objects of a far different cha. | 


| 


| racter—objects that we could not contemplate 
without acute emotion. They were women; 
enough of light still ruled the sky to show us 
| their fuces; they were white women—thw cap- 
| tives. Strange were my sensations as I re- 
| gurded those forms and faces; but they were 


| far off—even a lover's eye was unequal to the | 


| distance. 

Flanking the camp on right and left were the 
| horsea. They oecapied a broad belt of ground, 
' for they were staked ont to feed, and each was 

allowed the length of his lazo. Their line con- 
verged to the rear, and met behind the grove, 


so that the camp was embraced by an are ol 


would permit. 

But my preconceived plan was entirely frus- 
| trated by the peculiar situation of the Indian 
encampment. I had anticipated that there 
| would be either trees, brushwood, or broken 
ground in its neighborhood, under shelter of 
which we might approach. To my chagrin, 
there was none of the three. There wes no 
timber nearer than the grove in which we were 
lying——the excepted—and have 
reached this would have been to enter the 
camp itself, 


copse to 


We appeared to have advanced to the utmost 
limit possible that afforded cover. A few feet 
further would have carried us outside the mar. 
gin of the timber; and then we should have 
been as conspicuous to the denizens of the 
camp, as they now were to us. Forward we 


= = 
up almost as’ the eun went down—full, browsing animals, the river forming its chord. dired not stir—not a step further. 


and almost as bright as be, with no 
te cover her f:ce—to shroud the earth 


Across the streau encampment did not 


extend. 
ry 


I was puzsled and perplexed. Once more I 


i turned my eyes upon the sky, but I drew not 


| 





‘ 





INDIAN CAMP UNDER COVER. 


thence a ray of hope; the heavens were too | 
bright; the sun had gone dowa in the west; 
but in the east was rising, full, round, and red, 
almost his counterpart. How I should have | 
welcomed an eclipse! I thought of omnipo- | 
tent power; I thought of the command of the | 
Israclitish captain. I should have joyed to see | 
the shadow of the opaque earth pass over that 
shining orb, and rob it of its borrowed light, if | 
only for a single hour ! 

Eclipse or cloud there was none—no pros- 
pect of one or other—no hope either from the | 
earth or the sky. 

Verily, then, must I abandon my design, 
and adopt some o ber for the rescue of my 
betrothed ? What other? I could think of 
none : there was no other that might be termed 
a plan. We might gallop forward, and openly 
attack the camp? Sheer desperation alone 
could impel to such a coursé, and the result 
would be ruin to all—to ber among the rest.— 
We could not hope to rescue her—nine to a | 
hundred—for we saw and could now count our | 
dusky foemen. They would see us afar off; | 
would be prepared to hurl their masses upon | 
us—to destroy us altogether. Sheer despera- 
tion! 

What other plan? 





Something of one) 
occurred to me at that moment: a slight | 
shadew of it had crossed my mind before. It 
seemed practicable, though fearfully perilous ; | 
but what of peril? It was not the time, nor 
was IT inthe mood, to regard danger. Any- 
thing short of the prospect of certain death 
had no terror for me then; and even this I 
should have preferred to failure. 

We had along with us the horse of the cap- 
tive Comanche. Stanfield had brought the ani- | 
mul, having left his own in exchange. My new | 
design was to mount the Indian horse, and 
ride him into the camp. In this consisted the 
whole of my newly conceived scheme. 

Surely the idea was a good one—a slight al. 
teration of my original plan. I had already 
undertaken to play the role of an Indian war- 
rior, while within the camp; it would only re- 
quire me to begin the personation outside the 
lines, and make my catree along with my debut. 
There would be more dramatic appropriateness, 
with a proportionate increase of danger. But 
I did not jest thus; I had no thought of mer- 
riment at the time. The travesty I had under- 
taken was no burlesque. 

The worst feature of this new scheme was 
the increased risk of being brought in eontact 
with the friends of this warrior of the red hand, 
of being accosted by them, and of course ex- 
pected to make reply. How could I avoid 
meeting them—one or more of them? If in- 
terrogated, how shun making answer? I knew 
a few words of the Comanche tongue, but not 
enough to hold a conversation in it. Either 
my false gccent or my voice would betray me! 
True, I might answer in Spanish. Many of the 
Comanches speak this language; but my using 
it would appear a suspicious circumstance. 

There was another source of apprehension 
—I could not confide in the Indian horse. He 
had endeavored to fling Stanfield all along the 
way—kicking violently, and biting at his rider 
while seated upon his back. Should he be. 
have in a similar manner with me while entering 
the camp, it would certainly attract the atten- 
tion of the Indians. It would lead to scrutiny 
and suspicion. 

Still another fear: even should I succeed in 
the main pointe—in entering the camp, finding 
the captive, and wresting her from the hands of 
her jailors—how after? I could never depend 
upon this capricious mustang to carry us clear 
of the pursult—there would be others as swift, 
perhaps swifter than he, and we should only be 
carried back to die. Oh! that I could have 
taken my own stced near to the line on yonder 
guard—oh! that I could have hidden him 
there! 

It might not be; I saw that it could not be; 
and I was forced to abandon all thonght 
of it. 

I had well nigh made up my mind to risk all 
the chances of my assumed character, by mount- 
ing the Indian horse. To my comrades I im- | 
parted the idea, and asked their counsel. 

All regarded it as fraught with danger; one 
or two advised me against it. They were those | 
who did not understand my motires—-who 
could not comprehend the sentiment of love— | 
who knew not the strength and courage which 
that noble passion may impart. Little under- | 
stood they how its emotions inspire to deeds of | 
daring—how love absorbs all selfishness—even 
life becoming a secondary consideration, when 
weighed against the happiness or safety of its 
object. These rude men had never loved as I. | 
I gave no ear to their too prudent counsels, 

Others acknowledged the danger, but saw 
not how I could act differently. One or two 
had in their lives’ course experienced a touch 
of tender feeling akin to mine. These could 
appreciate ; and counselled me in consonance 
with my half-formed resolution. I liked their 
counsel best, 











| a posture precisely similar. 


| Standing rigid and still, he appeared, nota 


| ulting chuckle—« le’s hev it, boyee! an quick, 


One had not yet spo- 
ken—-one upon whose 
advice I phuced a higher 
value than upon the 
combined wisdom of all 
the others. I bad not 
yet taken the opinion of 
the earless trapper. 


meamuaven| 


CHAPTER LXXXVIII 


RUBE CONSULTING 
His ORACLE. 


He was standing apart 
from the rest— leaning, 
I should rather say, for 
his body was not | 
but diagonal. In this at- | 
titude it was propped by | 
his rife, the butt of 
which was steadied 
against the stump of a 
tree, whilst the muzzle 
appeared to rest upon 
the bridge of Rube’s own 
nose. 

As the man and 


‘ rect, 


' 


the | 
. | 
piece were about of a 


length, the two thus/ 
placed in jaxtaposition 
presented the exact 
figure of an inverted 
V, and the small, close- 
capped skull of the trap- 
per formed a sufficiently 
tapering apex to the angle. Both his hands 
were clasped round the barrel, near its muzzle, | 
his fingers interlocking, while the thumbs lay 
flat—one upon each side of his nose. 

At first glance, it was difficult to tell whether 
he was gazing into the barre! of the piece, or 
beyond it, upon the Indian camp. 

The attitude was not new to him nor to me. 
It was not the first time I had observed him in 
I knew it was his 
favorite pose, when any question of unusual 
difficulty required all the energy of his « in- 
stincts.”? He was now, as often of yore, con- 
sulting his « divinity,’’ presumed to dwell far 
down Within the dark tube of « Targuts.”’ 

After a time, all the others ceased to speak, 
and stood watching him. They knew that no 
step would be taken before Rube’s advice had 
been received; and they waited with more or 
less patience for him to speak. 

Full ten minutes passed, and still the old 
trapper neither stirred nor spoke. Nor lip nor 
muscle of him was seen to move; the eyes 
alone could be detected in motion, and these 
small orbs scintillating in their deep sockets, 
were the only signs of life which he showed. 





statue, but a scarecrow, propped up by a stick ; 
and the long, brown, weather-washed rifle did 
not belie the resemblance. Full ten minutes 
passed, and still he spoke not; his ‘ oracle” 
had not yet yielded its response. 

I have said that at the first glance it was 
difficult to tell whether the old man was gazing 
into the barrel of his gun or beyond it. After 
watching him closely, I saw he was doing both. 
Now his eyes were a little raised, as if he 
looked upon the plain—anon they were lower- 
ed, and evidently peering Mato the tube. He 
was drawing the data of hia problem from facts 
—he was trusting to his divinity for the solu- 
tion. 

For a long time he kept up this singular pro- 
cess of conjuration—alternating his glances in 
equal distribution between the hollow cylinder 
and the small circle of vision that covered the 
Indian camp. 

‘The others began to grow impatiert ; all were 
interested in the result, and not without rea- 
son. Standing upon the limits of a life-danger, 
it is not strange they should feel anxiety about 
the issue. 

Thus far, however, mone had offered to in- 
terrupt or question the queer old man. None 
dared. One or two of the party had already 
had ataste of his quality when fretted or in- 
terfered with, and no one desired to draw upon 
himself the sharp “ talk’? of the earless trap- 


per. 
Garey at length approached, but not until 


Rube, with a triumphant toss of his head and 
a scarcely audible ‘ wheep’”? from his thin 
lips, showed signs that the consultation had 
ended, and that the ‘joss’? who dwelt at the 
bottom of the rifle-barrel had youchsafed an 
answer ! 

I had watched him with the rest. I liked 
that expressive hitch of the head; I liked the 
low, but momentous sibilation that terminated 
the scance between him and his familiar spirit. 
They were signs that the knot was unravel- 
led—that the old trapper had devised some 
feasible plan by which the Indian camp might 
be entered. 

Garey and I drew near, but not to question 
him; we understood him too well for that. 
We knew that he must be left free to develope 
his purpose in his own time; and we left him 
free—simply placing ourselves by his side. 

«« Wal, Billee!”’ he said, after drawing a long 
breath, “(an yourself, young fellur! whet do 
’ee both think o’ this hyur bizness ; looks ugly, 
don’t it —eh, boyees ?”’ 

“?Tarnal ugly,’’ was Garey’s laconic an- 


swer. 
‘¢ Thort so meself at fust.’’ 


“Thur ain’t no plan o’ gettin into thar 
camp,’’ said the young trapper, in a despond- 
jng tone. 

« The doose thur ain’t! What greenhorn put 
thet idee inter yur brain-pan, Bill?” 

« Wal, thur are a plan; but ’tain’t much o’a 
one; we’ve been talkin it over hyar.”’ 

«« Le’s hear it,’”? rejoined Rube, with an ex- 


Bill, fur time’s dodrotted preecious ’bout now. 
Wal?” 

« It’s jest this, Rube, neither less nor more ; 
the capt’n proposes to take the Injun’s hoss, 
and ride straight into thar camp.” 

‘« Straight custrut in, do’ee ?”’ 

‘Ov coorse; it ’ad be no use goin about 
the bush; they kin see him acomin from ony 
side.’’ 

“Tl be durned ef they kin—thet I'l! be | 
durned. Wagh! they cudn’t ’a see me—| 
thet they cudn't, ef ivery niggur o’ ’em hed) 
the eyes o’ an Argovse—thet they cudn’t, 
Billee.’’ 

“How?” Tinquired. « Do you mean to say | 
that it is possible for any one to approach yon- | 
der camp without being observed? Is that. 
what you mean, Rube ?” 





‘| moon’s disk, cast no perceptible shadow. 


—_ 

“Thet rr preezactly whet I mean, young 
feDur. No—not adzactly thet eyther. One 0’ 
you I didn’t say; whet I sayed war, that this 
byur trapper, Rube Rawlins o’ the Rocky 
Mountains, kud slide inter yander campmint 
jest like greased lightnin through a gooseberry- 
bush, “ithout e’er an Injun seein ‘im; an thet, 
too, ef the red-skinned vamints hed mote eyes 
in thur heads than they hev lice; which, ac- 
cording to this child's reck’nin, ‘ud guv ivery 
squaw’s son o’ the gang as many peepers as 
| thur ur spetsin a peecdck’s tall, an a wheen 
over to brecd, I kalkerlate. No plan to git 
inter thur camp ‘ithout beinsecd! Wagh! yur 
gettin green, Bill Garey!” 

“« Tow can it be accomplished, Rude? Pray, 
explain! You know how impatient—" 

«Don’t git unpayshint, young fellur! thet 
ur’s no use whetsomdiver, Yu'll need pay- 
shinse, and a good grist o’ thet ur, afore ye 
kin warm yur shins at yander fires; but ’ee 
kin do it, and in the nick o” time too, ef ya'll 
go preezactly accordin to whet ole Rube tells 





| ye, an keep yur eye well skinned an your teeth 


from chatterin; I knows yu'll do all thet. I 
knows yur weasel to the back o’ yur neck, an 
kin whip yur weight in wild cat any day P 
the year. Now? D’ yur agree to follow my 
direckshuns ?’’ 


“T promise faithfully to act accomling to 


| your advice.” 


«“ Thet ur sensible sayed—durnation'’d sen- 
sible. Wal, then, I'll gi’ ye my device.’’ 

As Rube said this, he moved forward to the 
edge of the timber, making a sign for Garey 
and myself to follow. 

On reaching its outer edge, but still within 
cover, he dropped down upon his knees, be 
hind some evergreen bushes. 

l imitated his example, and knelt upon his 


right, while Garey crouched down on the left. 


Our eyes were directed upon the Indian 
camp, of which, and the plain around it, we 
had a good view—as good as could be ob. 
tained under the light of a brilliant moon. 

After we had surveyed the scene for some 
moments in silence, the old trapper conde- 
scended to begin the conversation. 


CHAPTER LXXXIX. 


THE TRAPPER’S COUNSEL. 

“ Now, Bill Garey, an you, young fellur, 
jest clap yur eyes on thet ’ere campmint, an 
see ef thur ain’t a road leadin inter the very 
middle o’ it, strait as the tail o’ a skeeart fox. 
’Ee see it ?”? 

«Not under kiver?” replied Garey inter- 
rogatively. 

‘“‘Unner kiver—ivery step o’ the way—the 
best o’ kiver.”’ 

Garey and I once more scrutinized the whole 
circumference of the encampment, and the 
ground adjacent. We could perceive no cover 
by which the camp could be approached. Sure- 
ly there was none. 

What could Rube mean? Were there 
elouds in the sky? Had he perceived some 
portent of coming darkness? Had his words 
reference to this? 

I raised my eyes, and swept the whole canopy 
with inquiring glances. Up to the zenith, 
around the horizon—east, west, north, and 
south—I looked fer clonds, but looked in vain. 
A few light cirrhi floated high in the atmos- 
phere; but these, even when crossing the 
On 
the contrary, they were tokens of settled 
weather ; and moving slowly, almost fixed upon 
the face of the heavens, were evidence that no 
sudden change might be expected. When the 
trapper talked of entering the camp under 
cover, he could not have meant under cover of 
darkness. What then? 

“Don’t see ony kiver, old hoss,’’ rejoined 
Garey, after a pause; “neyther bush nor 
weed.”’ 

“Bush!” echoed Rabe—‘ weed! who’s 
talkin *bout weeds an bushes? Thur’s other 
ways o’ hidin yur karkidge ’sides stickin it in 
a bush or unnera weed. Yura gettin durna- 
tion’d pumpkin-headed, Bill Garey. I gin to 
think yur in the same purdicament as the young 
fellur hisself. Yu’ve been a humbuggin wi’ 
one o’ them ur Mexikin moochachers.”’ 

*« No, Rube, no.”’ 


“ Durn me, ef I don’t b’lieve you hev, boy. 
I heern ye tell one o’ ’em—’? 

« What ?” 

«“ Wagh? ye know well enuf. Didn’t ’ee 
tell one o’ ’em gurls at the rancherie thet ye 
loved her as hard as a mule kud kick—sar- 
tinly ye did; them wur yur preezact words, 
Billee.”’ 

‘«I was only jokin, hoss.’’ 

‘ Putty jokin thet ur ’ll be when I gits back 
to Bent’s Fort, an tell yur Coco squaw. He, 
he, he—ho, ho, hoo! Geehosophat! thar will 
be a rumpus.”’ 

‘¢ Nonsense, Rube; thar’s nothin ov it.”’ 

‘‘ Thur must ’a be; yur brain-pan’s out o” 
order, Bill; ye hain’t hed a clur idee for days 
back. Bushes! an weeds toot Wagh! who 
sayed thur wur bushes? Whur’s yur eyes? 
a’ yur see a bank ?”’ 

«A bank!” echoed Garey and I simulta- 
neoualy. 

‘« Ye’es,”’ drawled Rube, “a bank. I guess 
thur’s a bank, right afore yur noses, ef both @” 
yur ain’t as blind as the kittlins o’ a ’possum. 
Now, do ’ee see it? 

Neither of us made reply to the final inter- 
rogatory. For the first time, we began to 
comprehend Rube’s meaning; and our eyes 
as well as thoughts were suddenly directed 
upon the object indicated by his words—the 
bank of the stream—for to that he referred. 

I have stated that the little river ran close to 
the Indian lines, and on one side formed the 
boundary of the camp. We could tell that the 
current was towards us; for the stream, on 
reaching the hill upon which we were, turned 
sharply off, and swept round its base. The 
Indian camp was on the left bank, though upon 
its right when viewed up-stream, as we were 
regarding it. Any one proceeding up the left 
bank must therefore necessarily pass within the 
lines, and through among the horses that were 
staked nearest to the water. 

It need not be supposed that under our keen 
scrutiny the stream had hitherto escaped ob- 


"servation; I myself had long ago thought of it 


as @ means of cevering my approach. Time 
after time had my eyes dwelt upon it, but 
without result. In its channel I could per- 
ceive no shelter from observation. Its banks 


were low, and without either rush or bush upon 
. 
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up to the very brink, and scarcely twelve inches 
Delow its level was the surface of the current. 
This was especially the case along the front of 
the encampment, and for some distance above 
and below. 

Any one endeavoring to enter the camp by 
stealing up the channel, must have gone com- 
pletely under the water, for even a swimmer 
could have been observed upon its surface ; or 


even if a man could have approached in this | 


way, there was no hope that a horse could be 
taken near; and without the horse, what pros- 
pect of ultimate escape ? 

It had seemed to me impossible. 
once had I taken into consideration, and as of- 


More than | 


trended almost in a straight line, and its long 
reach lay before my eyes like a band of shining 
metal. Along its banks, the bush extended no 
further. A single step towards the camp would 
have exposed me to the view of its occupants. 
At this point, therefore, it was necessary for 
me to take to the water; and dismounting, I 
made ready for the immersion. 

The trappers had spoken their last words of 
instruction and counsel ; they had both grasped 
my hand, giving it a significant squeeze that 
promised more than words; but to these, too, 
they had given utterance. 

«« Don’t be afeerd, capt’n !”’ said the younger. 
«« Rube and I won’t be far off. If we hear your 
pistols, we'll make a rush to'rst you, and meet 
you half-way anyhow; and if onything should 





ten rejected the idea. 
Not so Rube. It was the very schemc he had 


conceived, and he now proceeded to point out 


its practicability. 
«‘ Now, then—ees see a bank, do ’ee ?”’ 


* *Tain‘t much 0’ a bank,’’ replied Garey, | 


rather discouragingly. 

‘No; "tain’t as high as Matsoora bluffs, 
nor the kenyons o’ Snake River—thet nob’dy 
dernies ; but ef "tain’t as high as it mout be, 
it ur ivery minnit a gittin higher, I reck’n.”’ 

« Getting higher, you say ?”’ 

« Ye-es; or whet ur putty consid’able the 
sane thing, the t’other ur a gittin lower.” 

«« The water, you mean ?”’ 

«<The water ur a fallin—gwine down by 
inches at a jump; an in a hour from this, thur’ll 
be blaffs afront o’ the camp helf a yurd bigh— 
thet’s whet thur’ll be.” 

«And you think I could get into the camp 
by creeping under them ?” 

«Sure o’t. Whet's to hinner ye? it ur casy 
as fallin off a log.’’ 

‘But the horse—how could I bring him 
near?” 

‘Jest the same way as yurself, I tell yur 
the bed o' thet river ur deep enuf to hide the 
biggest hoss in creeashun. ‘Tur now full, for 
the roezun thur's been a fresh't In consykwince 
0’ last night’s rain: ’ee poedn’t mind thet—the 
hoss kin wade or swim eyther, an the bank’ll 
kiver ‘im from the cyes o’ the Injuns. You kin 
leave ’im in the river.’’ 

*¢ In the water ?”’ 

*¢ In coorse—yur boss’ll stan thur; an cf he 
don’t, you kin tie his nose to the bank. You 
kin take ’im as near as you please ; but don’t 
go too far to wind’ard, else them mustangs ’Il 
smell ’im, an then it ur all up both wi’ yurself 
an yurhoss. About two hunred yurds ull be 
yur likeliest distence. Ef you git the gurl clur, 
ye kin easy run thet, I reck’n; put straight for 
the hoss; an whun yur mounted, gallip like 
durnation up hyur for the timmer, whur we'll 
be cached ; an then, darn ’em! ef the red-skins 
don't git goss out o’ our rifles, Wagh! thet’s 
the way to do the thing—if ur.” 


Certainly, the plan appeared practicable 
enough. The sinking of the water was a new 
element; it had escaped my observation, 
though Rube had noted it. It was this that 
had delayed him so long in giving his opinion 
he had been watching it while leaning upon his 
tifle, though none of the rest of us had thought 
of such a thing. He remembered the heavy 
tain of the night before; he saw that it had 
caused a freshet in the little river, that its sub- 
eidence had begun; and, as in most prairie- 
#treams, it was progressing with rapidity. His 
keen eye had detected a fall of several inches 
during the half hour we had been upon the 
ground. I could myself observe, now that it 
‘was pointed out to me, that the banks were 
/higher than before. 

Certainly, the plan of approaching by the 
etream had assumed a more feasible aspect. If 
the channel should prove deep enough, I might 
get the horse sufficiently near: tho rest would 
have to be left to stratagem and chance, 

«Yur ridin in the Injun hoss,’’ said Rube, 
“ud niver do: it mout, on the wust pinch; an 
ef ce don't git in the t’other way, yur kin still 
try it; but ye kud niver git acrosst through the 
cavayard; ’em mustangs ’ud be sure to make 
sich a snortin an stompin, an whigherin, as ’ud 
bring the hul campmint about ye ; and some o’ 
the sharp-eyed niggurs ’ud be sartint to find 
out yur hide wur white. T’other way ur fur 
the safest—it ur.’’ 

I was not long in making up my mind. 
Rube’s counsel at once decided me, and I re- 
solved to act accordingly. 


CIIAPTER XC. 


TAKING TO THE WATER. 

I spent but little time in preparations; these 
had been made already, It remained only to 
tighten my saddle-girth, look to the caps of my 
revolvers, and place both pistols and knife in 
the belt behind my back; there the weapons 
would be concealed by the pendant robe of 
jaguar-skins. Ina few minutes I was ready. 


I still loitered awhile, to wait for the falling 
of the water; not long—I was too anxious to 
tarry long. The hour of the council might be 
nigh—I might be too late for the crisis. Not 
long did I loiter. 

It was not necessary. Even by the moon- 
light, we could distinguish the dark line of the 
bank separating the grassy turf from the surface 
of the water. Tho rippling current was shining 
like asilver-lace, and, by contrast, the dark 
earthy strip that rose vertically above it, could 
be observed more distinctly. It was sensibly 
broader. 

I could wait no longer, I leaped into the 
saddle. My comrades crowded around me to 
gay a parting word; with a wish or a prayer 
upon their lips, one after another pressed my 
hand. Some doubted of their ever secing me 
again—I could tell this from the tone of their 
feave-taking ; others were more confident. All 
vowed to revenge me if I fell. 

Rube and Garey went with me down the hill. 
At the point where the stream impinged upon 
it, there were bushes; these continued up the 
declivity, and joined the timber upon the sum- 
mit. Under their cover we had descended, 


reaching the bank just at the salient angle of 


the bend. A thin skirting of similar bushes 
ean around the base of the hill, and following 
the path by which we had come, the ambuscade 
might have been moved a little nearer to the 


camp. But the cover was not so good as the | 
grove upon the summit, and in case of a rv- | 


treat, it would be necessary to gallop up the 
naked face of the slope, and thus expose our 


happen amiss’’—here Garey spoke with em- 
phasis—“ you may depend on’t we'll take a 
| bloody revenge.” 

« Ye-es!’’ echoed Rube, “ we'll do jest thet. 
Thur'll be many a nick in Targuts afore next 
| Krissmuss ef you ur rubbed out, young fellur; 


yur eyo sharp-skinned, an yur claws steady, an 
thur’s no fear but yu'll git clur. Oncest yur 
clur o’ the camp, ’ee may reck’n onus. Put 
straight for the timmer, an gallip as ef Ole 
Scratch wur agruppin at the tail o’ yur critter.”’ 

I waited to hear no more, but leading Moro 
down the bank, at a place where it sloped, I 
stepped gently into the current. My well 
trained steed followed without hesitation, and 
in another instant we were both breast-deep in 
the flood. The water was just the depth I de- 
sired. There was a half yard of bank that rose 
vertically above the surface ; and this was suffi- 
cient to shelter either my own head, as I stood 
erect, or the frontlet of my horse. Should the 
channel continue of uniform depth as far as the 
camp, the approach would be easy indeed; and, 
for certain hydrographic reasons, I was under 
the belief it would, 

The plumcs of the Indian bonnet rose above 
the level of the meadow-turf, and as the fea- 
thers—dyed of gay celora—would have formed 
a conspicuous object, I took off the gaudy 
head-dreas, and carried it in my hand. 

I also raised the robe of jaguar-skin over my 
shoulders, in order to keep it dry; and for the 
same reason, temporarily carried my pistols 
above the water. line. 

The making of these slight alterations occu- 
pied only a minute or so; and as soon as they 
were completed, I moved forward through the 
water. 

The very depth of the stream proved a cir- 
cumstance in my favor. In wading, both horse 
and man make less noise in deep than in shal- 
low water; and this was an important conside- 
ration. The night was still—too still for my 
wishcs—and the plunging sound would have 
been heard afar off; but fortunately there were 
rapids below—just whore the stream forced its 
way through the spur of the hill—and the hiss- 
ing sough of these, louder in the still night, 
was borne upon the air to the distance of many 
miles. Their noise, to my own ears, almost 
drowned the plashing made by Moro and my- 
self. I had noted this point d’avan/age before 
embarking upon the enterprise. 

At the distance of two hundred yards from 
the bushes, I paused to look back. My pur- 
pose was to fix in my memory the direction of 
the hill, and more “especially the point where 
my comrades had been left in ambush: in the 
event of a close pursuit, it would not do to 
mistake their exact situation. 

I easily made out the place, and saw that, for 
several reasons, a better could not have been 
chosen. The trees that timbered the crest of 
the hill were of a peculiar kind—none more so 
upon the earth. They wore a species of arbor 
escent yucca, thon unknown to botaniata, Many 
of them were forty fuet in height; and their 
thick angular branches, and terminal fascicles 
of rigid loaves, outlined against the sky, formed 
a singular, almost an unearthly spectacle. It 
was unlike any other vegetation upon carth, 
more resembling a grove of cast fron than a 
wood of exogenous trees. 

Why I regarded the spot as favorable for an 
ambush, was chiefly this: a party approaching 
it from the plain, and climbing the hill, might 
fancy a host of enemics in their front; for the 
trees themselves, with their heads of radiating 
blades, bore a striking resemblance to an array 
of plumed gigantic warriors. Many of the 
yuccas were only six feet in height, with tufted 
heads, and branchless trunks as gross as the 
body of a man, and they might readily have 
been mistaken for human beings. 

I saw at a glance the advantage of the posi- 
tion, Should the Indians pursue me, and I 
should succeed in reaching the timber before 
thom, a volley from my comrades would check 
the pursuers, however numerous. The nine 
rifles would be cnough, with a few shots from 
the revolvers. The savages would fancy nine 
hundred under the mystifying shadows of that 
spectral-like grove. 

With confidence, strengthened by these con- 
siderations, I once more turned my face up- 
stream; and breasting the current, kept on. 
(TO BR CONTINUED.) 








A Botp Strroxe ror a Hvussann.—-—Jolly- 
bones says that when he was paying attention 
to the girls, he could not raise courage enough 
to pop the question, though he tried to do s>a 
dozen times. He would have been a lonely, 
cadaverous, dispirited, seedy old bachelor, 
troubled with the blues and hypochondriasia, 
had not his adorable come to the rescue, For 
the benefit of throbbing hearts sighing In the | 
bowers of love, we give the secret just as it | 
was told us: Mra. R invited him to | 
dinner, and to dinner he went. The good | 
things were all dished up, and the party drew | 
around the table. Mrs. R hastened to 
do the agrecable, and all went on nicely till 
the last course, when Jollybones noticed his | 
angel evidently missing somethiog. « Pray, | 
dear, what shall 1 help you to?’’ said Jolly- 
bones. “I really don’t know ;’’ then glancing | 
| towards the head of the table, she added :— 
‘Mother, do you think a little marriage cere- 
| mony would hurt me?” But before Jolly- | 





she had arisen, and was going to the kitchen 

for another pot of tea. That night the marti- 
| age ceremony was dished up, to the mutual sa- 
| tisfaction of all partics. 





oy” Coachman 
| shall leave this family, Mary. Housemaid— 


Why, John? Coachman—Aw, well, Mary, | 


| thet I swar to ye. But don’t be skeeart! Keep 


CARLYLE ON THE OPERA. 


[The following eccentric, but profoundly 
sensible, manly and eloquent criticism on the 
Opera, from the pen of Thomas Carlyle, ap- 
pears in a recent Edinburgh annual, and very 
well agrees with our own views on the same 
subject, hitherto expressed in this paper :} 

Music is well said to be the speech of angels; 
in fact, nothing among the utterances allowed 
to man is felt to be so distinct. It brings us 
near to the infinite ; we look for moments across 
the cloudy elements into the eternal sea of light 
when song leads and inspires us. Serious na- 
tions—all nations that can still listen to the 
mandates of nature—have prized song and 
music to the highest; as a vehicle for worship, 
fer prophecy, and for whatsoever in them was 
divine. Their singer was admitted to the coun- 
cil of the universe, friend of the gods, and 
choicest benefactor to man. Reader, it was 
actually so in Greek, ia Roman, in Moslem, 
Christian, most of all in old Hebrew times ; and 
if you look how it is now, you will find a change 
that should astonish you. Good Heavens! from 
a psalm of Asaph to a seat at the Lopdon Opera 
in the Haymarket—what a road have men tra- 
velled? The waste that is made in music is 
probably among the saddest of all our squan- 
derings of God’s gifts. Music has, for a long 
time past, been avowedly mad, divorced from 
sense and fact; and runs about now as an open 
Bedlamite, for a good many generations back, 
bragging that she has nothing to do with sense 
and fact, but with fiction and delirium only; 
and stares with unaffected amazement, not able 
to suppress an elegant burst of witty laughter, 
at my suggesting the whole fact to her, 

Fact nevertheless it is; forgotten and fallen 
and ridiculous as it may be. Tyrtwus, who 
had a little music, did not sing Barbers of Se- 
ville, but the need of beating back one's coun- 
try’s enemies—a most true song, to which the 
hearts of men did burst responsive into flery 
melody, followed by flery strokes before long. 
Sophocles also sang, and showed in grand dra- 
matic rhythm and melody, not a fable but a fact 
—the best he could interpret it—the judgments 
of Eternal Deity upon the erring sons of men. 
schylus, Sophocles, all noble poets, were 
priests as well; and sang the truest (which was 
also the divinest) they had been privileged to 
discover here below. To “ sing the praise of 
God ;” that, you will find, if you can interpret 
old words, and see what new things they mean, 
was always, and will always be the business of 
the singer. He who forsakes that business, and 
wasting our divinest gifts, sings the praise of 
chaos, what shall we say of him? 

David, King of Judah, a soul inspired by 
divine music, and much other heroism, was 
wont to pour himself with song; he with seer’s 
eye and heart discerned the godlike amid the 
human, struck tones that were an echo of the 
sphere harmonies, and are still felt to be such. 
Reader, art thou one of a thousand able still to 
read a psalm of David and catch some echo of 
it through the old dim centuries, feeling far off, 
in thy own heart, what it once was to other 
hearts made as thine? To sing it attempt not, 
for it is impossible in this late time ; only know 
that it was once sung. Then goto the Opera, 
and hear with unspeakable reflections, what 
men now sing! 

Of the Haymarket Opera, my account, in fine, 
is this. Lustres, candelabras, painting, gild- 
ing, at discretion; a hall as of the Caliph Al- 
raschic, or him that commanded the slaves of 
the lamp—a hall as if fitted up by the genii, 
regardless of expense. Upholstery and the 
outlay of human capital could do no more,— 
Artista, too, an they are called, have been got 
together from the ends of the world, regardless 
likewise of expense, to do dancing and singing, 
some of them even geniuses in their craft, Ono 
singer in particular, called Colletti, or some 
such name, seemed to me, by the cast of his 
face, by the tones of his voice, by his general 
bearing, so fur as I could read it, to be a man 
of deep and ardent sensibilities, of delicate in- 
tuitions, great sympathies, originally an almost 
poetic soul, or man of genius, as we term it; 
stamped by nature as capable of far other work 
than squalling here like a blind Samson to 
make the Philistines sport. Nay, all of them 
had aptitudes, perhaps of a distinguished kind, 
and must, by their own and other people’s la- 
bor, have got a training equal or superior in 
toilsomeness, earnest assiduity, and patient tra- 
vail, to what breeds men to the most arduous 
trades. I speak not of kings, grandees, or the 
like show figures; but few soldiers, judges, 
men of letters, can have had such pains taken 
with them. The very ballet girls, with their 
muslin saucers around them, were perhaps lit- 
tle short of miraculous, whirling and spinning 
there in strange, mad vortexes, and then sud. 
denly fixing themselves motionless, each upon 
her left or right great toe, with the other leg 
stretched ont at an angle of ninety degrees, as 
if you had suddenly pricked into the floor, by 
one of their points, a pair, or rather a multitu- 
dinous cohort of mad, restlessly jumping, and 


clipping scissors, and so bidden them rest, 
'with opened blades, and stand still, in the 


devil’s name! A truly notable motion—mar- 
vellous, almost miraculous, were not the peo- 
ple there so used to it; a motion peculiar to the 
Opera, perhaps the ugliest, and surely one of 
the most difficult, ever taught a female in this 
world, Nature abbors it; bat art does at least 
admit it to border on the impossible, One lit- 





tle Cerito, or Taglion! the Second, that night 
when I was there, went bounding from the 
floor as if xhe had been made of Indla-rubber, 


or filled with hydrogen gas, and inclined by 


positive levity to bolt through the ceiling; 
perhaps neither Semiramis or Catherine II. had 
bred herself so carefully. Such talent, and | 
such martyrdom of training, gathered from the 


| four winds, was now here to do its feat and be 


paid for it—regardless of expense, indeed.— | 


|The purse of Fortunatus seemed to have open- | 


ed itself; and the divine art of musical sound | 
and Rhythmic motion was welcomed with an | 
explosion of all the magniticences which the | 


“ sa oo diet cae | other arts, fine and coarse, could achieve. For | 
; bones had turne is eyes yards eT, 


you are to think of some Rossini or Bellini in | 
the rear of it, too; to say nothing of the Stan- 
fields, and hosts of scene painters, machinists, | 
engineers, and enterprisers, fit to have taken 
Gibraltar, written the history of England, or | 


they set their minds to it. 
Alas! and of all these notable or noticeable | 


youchsafed by Heaven to them and us, what | 
was to be the issue here this evening? An | 
hour’s amusement, not amusing either, aati 
wearisome and dreary, to a high-dizened select | 


populace of male and female persons, who | Egypt and Nubia,’ 


seemed to me not worth much amusing. Could 


true thought and glimpse of self-vision! High- 


dizened, most expensive persons, aristocracy | 


so called, or best of the world, beware, beware 
what proofs you are giving here of betterness 
and bestness! And then the salutary pang of 
conscience in reply. «A select populace, with 
money in its purse, and drilled a little by the 
posture maker; good Heavens! if that were 
what, here and everywhere in God’s creation, 
I am. And a world all dying because I am, 


and show myself to be, and to have long been, | 


even that? John, the carriage—the carriage 
swift! 
tion, perhaps to sackcloth and ashes!” This, 
and not amusement, would have profited these 
persons. Amusement, at any rate, they did 
not get from Euterpe and Melpomene. These 
two muses, sent for regardless of expense, I 
could see, were but the vehic'e of a kind of 
service, which I judged to be Paphian rather. 

Young beauties of both sexes used their 
opera glasses, you could notice, not entirely 
for looking at the stage. 


owned, the light in this explosion of all the | 


upholsteries, and the human fine arts and 


coarse, was magical, and made your fair one | 


an Armida, if you liked her better so. Nay, 


certain old improper females (of quality) in 


their rouge and jewels, even these looked | 


some reminiscence of enchantment, and I saw 
this and the other lean domestic dandy, with 
icy smile on his old worn face, this and the 
other Marquis Singedelomme, Prince Mahoga- 
ny, or the like foreign dignitary, tripping into 
the boxes of sald females grinning there awhile, 
with dyed moustachios, and Macassar ol) gra 


closity, and then tripping out again; and, in | 


fact, I perceived that Coletti and Cerito, and 


the Rhythmic arts were a mere accompaniment | 


here. Wonderful to see, and sad, if you had 
eyes. Do but thiuk of it, Cleopatra threw 
pearls into her drink, in mere waste, which was 
reckoned foolish of her. But here had the 
modern aristocracy of men brought the divi- 


nest of its arts, heavenly music itself, and | 


piling all the upholsteries that other human art 
could do, had lighted them into bonfire to illu- 
minate an hour’s flirtation of Singedelomme, 
Mahogany, and these improper persons. Never 
in nature had I seen such a waste before. Oh! 
Coletti, you whose inborn melody, once of 
kindred as I judged to “the melodies eter- 
nal,’”? might have valiantly weeded out this 
and the other false thing from the ways of men 
and made a bit of God’s creation more melo- 
dious—they have purchased you away from 
that, chained you to the wheel of Prince Ma- 
hogany’s chariot, and here you make sport for 


Macassar Singedclomme, and his improper fe- | 
Wretched, spi- | 


males, past the prime of lite. 
ritual nigger! oh! if you had some genius, and 
and were not a mere born nigger, with appe- 
tite for pumpkin, should you have endured 
such alot? I lament for you beyond all other 
expenses. Other expenses are light; you are 
the Cleopatra’s pearl that should not have been 
flung into Mahogany’s claret cup. 

And Rossini, too, and Mozart, and Bellini; 
oh, Heavens! when I think that music, too, is 
condemned to be mad, and to burn herself to 
this end, on such a funeral pile, your celestial 
opera-house grows dark and infernal to me. 
Behind its glitter stalks the shadow of Eternal 
Death through it, too. I look not * up into 
the Divine eye,” as Richter haa it, « but down 
into the bottomless oye-socket;"’ not upwards 
towards God, Heaven, and the throne of 
Truth, but, too truly, down, towards Falsity, 
Vanity, and the dwelling-place of Everlasting 
Despatr. 

Good sirs, surely I by no means expect the 
Opera will abolish itself this year or the next. 
But if you ask me why heroes are not born 
now, why heroisms are not done now, I will 
answer you. It isa world all calculated for the 
strangling of heroism. At every ingress into 
life the genius of the world lies in wait for 
heroisms; and, by seduction or compulsion, 
unweariedly does its utmost to pervert them or 
extinguish them. Yes, to its halls of sweating 
tailors, distressed needle-women, and the like, 
this Opera of yours is the appropriate heaven. 
Of a truth, if you will read a psalm of Asaph, 
and then come hither aad read the Rossini and 
Coletti psalm, you will find the ages have al- 
tered a good deal. Nor do I wish all men to 
become Paalmist Asapha and fanatic Hebrews, 
Far other is my wish—far other, and wider, is 
now my notion of the universe, Populations 
of stern faces, stern as any Hebrew, but | 
capable, withal, of bursting into inextinguish- 
able laughter on occasions—do you understand 
that new and better form of character ? Laugh- | 
ter, also, if it comes from the heart, is a/ 
heavenly thing. But at least and lowest, I 
would have you a population abhorring phan- 
tasms, abhorring unveracity in all things, and 
in your amusements, which are voluntary and 
not compulsory things, abhorring it most im- 
patiently of all. 





Lorp Timotny Dexrer’s Sprcutation. — 
There never was a man of less gumption than 
the noted Lord Timothy Dexter, of Newbury- | 
port, The anecdote of him, which is undoubt- 
odly familiar to all of our readers, is a double 
illustration of eccentricity in trade, and of 
gumption in another, Some merchant's clerks, 
who were fond of quizzing Lord Timothy, ad- 





vised him to send a lot of warming pans to the 
West Indies, as part of an assorted cargo. For- 
tunately for himself he entrusted the shipment 
to a captain who had gumption, and who upon 
bis arrival there had handles put to them and 
introduced them into a large sugar making es- 
tablishment, where they were used as ladles | 
and skimmers, and they answered the purpose 
so well that the invoice sold at a high profit. 
The name of Lord Timothy Dexter is handed 
down to us in connection with this anecdote, | 
but if it is worthy of preservation, does not its 

chief point redound to the credit of the young 

captain? He certainly brought areturm for the 

shipment when another might only have re- 

turned a bill of charges — Boston Gazelle. 





to Housemsid—I think I | reduced Ireland into industrial regiments, had| gp A great many people have some know- 


ledge of the world, although the world has no 
knowledge whatever of them, and no particular 


mumbers. It was decided, therefore, to leave | you see they don’t suit my style! They | buman talents, and excellent perseverances, and | desire to acquire any. 


che men where they were. 
From the bend to the Indian camp, the river 


haven't any marriageble daughters in the | 


family. 


energies, backed by mountains of wealth, and | 


Oo?” Owls look wiser than eagics, and many 


led by the divine art of music and rhythm, a sheepskin passes for chamois. 





Let me go home in silence, to reflec- | 


And it must be | 


| house, 


| them in front of the door and advertise for 


| sired to come on deck, as she was going down, 


|}much from a single battle as the piano forte 


A HORSE STORY. 
This abridgement of a horse story is taken 
from William C. Prime’s work, “ Boat Life in 


as related to him by one of | 


It is a story | 


the governor's officers at Edfou. 
often appeared in print, but not like this: 
The Sheik was old and poor. He owned a 
| tent, a Nubian slave, and a mare ; nothing else. 
| The mare was the fleetest animal on the desert. | 
From the Nile to the Euphrates, the fame of | 


this animal had gone out, and kings had sought } 


| 
in yain to own her. The love of a Bedouin for 


his horse is not that fabled affection that we 
read of in books. It is the love an American 
nabob has for gold, or a poor laborer for his | 
day’s wages. His horse is his life. He can 

rob, plunder, kill and destroy, ad libitum, if he | 
have a fleet steed. If he have none, he can 
do nothing, but is the prey of every one who 
has. Living this wandering life, the old Sheik | 
was rich in this one mare, which was acknow- 

ledged to be the deetest Arabia. | 
‘Ibrahim Pasha wished the animal as his father | 
He sent various offers to the 
At length he sent a 


horse in 


had before him. 
old Sheik, but in vain. 


| pounds,) and the old man laughed at them. 
“Then,” said Ibrahim Pasha, «I will take 
your mare.”’ 
«Try it.” 
He sent a regiment into the desert, and the 
Sheik rode around them, and laughed at them, 
and the regiment came home. 


} 


At last the Sheik died from a wound receiv- 
ed ina fray with a neighboring tribe. Dying 
| he gave to his Nubian slave all that he had— 
| his priceless mare—and the duties of the blood, 
| revenge. 

The faithful slave accepted both, and has 
_ever since been the terror of the eastern desert. 
| Yearly he comes down like a hawk on the tents 
lof that devoted tribe, and leaves a ball or a 
lance In man or woman. No amount of blood | 
and the mare and the 
| black rider are as celebrated in Arabia as the 
wild huntsman in European forests, and much 
better known, 


satiates his revenge ; 





Ay Inpian Apventure.—The following in- 
cident was narrated to Lieut. Beckwith, of the 
Pacific Railroad Expedition party, by a Dela- 
ware Indian guide, as they were traversing a 
mountain pass, which was marked by numerous 
gullies and ravines : 

‘* He was traversing this pass at midnight, 
accompanied by his squaw only, both mounted 
upon the same horse, and the night so dark 
that he could neither see the outlines of the 
hills nor the ground at his horse’s feet, when 
he heard a sound (which he imitated) so slight 
as to be scarcely perceptible to an Indian’s ear, 
of an arrow carried in the hand, striking once 
only, with a slight tick, against a bow, Stop. 
ping, be could hear nothing, but instantly dis- 
mounted, his aquaw leaning down upon the 





horse, that she might by no possibility be seen, 
and placed his ear to the ground, when he 
heard the same sound repeated, but a few feet 
distant, and was therefore satisfied that how- 
ever imminent the danger, he had not yet been 
seen or heard, for no Indian would make such 
a sound at night, in approaching his foe; he 
therefore instantly arose, and took his horse by 
the bridle close to his mouth, to lessen the 
chances of his moving or whinnying, and one 
hundred and seventy of his deadliest enemies, 
the Sioux, on a war party, filed past him 
within arm’s reach, while he remained unob- 
served,’’ 





Tuk Bistor or Loxpoy Tuner 
Famitine.—Bishop Bloomfleld had a family by 
hin first marriage, then married a widow with a 
fumnily, and afterwards had children by his se- 
cond wife, These three families afforded an 
omnibus driver, who plied his whip through the 
town of Fulham, the well-known {llustration of 
the English law of intermarriage, which is so 
pithily expressed, that despite its Cockney- 
isms, it deserves to take place in the memory 
with « Thirty days hath November.”’ « His’n 
may marry her’n (said Jehu, sententiously, 
pointing with his whip to Fulham Palace), and 
her’n may marry his’n, but his’n and her’n can’t 
marry his’n or her’n.’’ 


AND itis 





to" With what wonderful aceuracy does 
Young Norval in the Scotch tragedy, in the ac- 
count which he gives of his supposed parent- 
age, indicate the character of a Yankee dealer ! 
Ile deseribes his individual 
‘whose constant increase his 
store. 

OF” Tux Taine THat is Onviows.—*« Mamma, 
if we cross the bridge at night, must we pay 
toll?” «Of course, my dear; why do you 
ask /’’ «Why, because the river will have 
gone home to sleep.”’ «Oh! the river never 
sleeps.”” « Then why has it a bed, mamma?’ 

C7” What is a fist? The hand doubled. 
How then can one double up his fist ? 

O>” The intelligent have a right over the 
ignorant—the right of instructing them. 

o7 Our sorrows are like thunder-clouds, 
which seem black in the distance, but grow 
lighter as they approach. 


father as an 
cary was to 
” 





ow A New Way to Get Lopcers.—Mrs. 
Hubbs keeps boarders, and always has a full 
Two years ago the used to collect lob- 
ster backs, oyster shells, and chop bones, throw 


boarders. The balt always took, and the old 
lady now indulges in a three story domicile, 
door plate, Landladies having a 
hankering after these latter things will do well 


and case, 
to make a note, 

x7 An Irishman on board a vessel, when 
she was on the point of foundering, being de- 


replied, that he had no wish to go on deck to 
see himself drowned, 
oF” It is said that no fort ever suffered so 


from the battle of Prague. 

OF” The Helicon of too many poets is not a 
hill crowned with sunshine and visited by the 
Muses and the Graces, but an old mouldering 
house, fall of gloom and haunted with ghosts. 

CH" Somebody said a good thing when he 
remarked :— A prominent vice of our time, is 
the universal tendency towards filling responsi- 


any one have pealed into their hearts ence, one | of an old Sheik of the Bedouins, which has | >! tor mixed and better brands; $7.75 for Exira, and 


| (ainieh queotatrena. 


| We, athest and in store. 


| @)) 
a 


| There is 


deputation, with 500 purses, (a purse is five | : 


| Smeits 





ble places with timorous, inoffensive, negative, 
half-and-half men, whom nobody can be jealous | 
of, because they are nobody, and amount to | 
nothing.’’ They are, however, we grant, “ re- | 
presentative inen’’—representing the great mass | 
of men nowadays. 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS; 


BREADS TUPFS—The receipts of Flour during the 
past ween have been quite moderate, but there has been 
very little inquiry either for export or home consumption, 
and with unfavorable Earopenn advices, and encouraging 
proapects of a prolitie Wheat ron. market has been 
very dall, and prices ineline in River of bay ers. he salea 
for shipment comprise only 140fa2000 bbis at 6,75a7.124 
4.25 
au.) for Extra Farmily. The sales to the retailers and ba- 
hors hare been within the range of the same quotations, 
and fancy lots from §9 to le A few lotaof Floar, 
from new Wheat, have been offered. but not enough to es- 
Rye Flour and Corn Meat have been 
alex of 300 bbla of the former at $4.75, and 1900 
sof the latter at @3,.57(a3.92 @ bb. 

GRAIN—The receipts of new Wheat have sliahtly in- 
creased, but of the old erop there is very little left im the 
inferior fo come forward. he demand ‘ been lumited, 

he millers purchase esautiously, and prices are InJ cts 
lower. Salesol ini bush new Southern at @1,22n1.90 
bushel for frirand chee red mostly at @1,85a1,88, and 
white at $1,4381,.%. There has been very littie Rye offer- 
ing. Salesol 30 bush at $1. Corn has been in good re- 
quest, and prices have advanced 4a5¢ @ buch. Sales of 12 
913.000 bush sellow af Sake enrly in the week, and since at 


quiet 
lw 


ust 


Onts have also improved, and the 
reeeipts have failen off. Sales of 4ale.oou bush Southern 
and Pennan at artic bush. 

PROVISLONS—The market has boen extremely quiet, 
but priees are firm for all descriptions. There is some little 
femand for Pork, and lee bble Western Mess were disposed 

f, in lota, at @Madé &), cash and 8° days: now held at 
ye.75. City packed Meas Beef sells slowly, for ship 
our quefations. Bacon has been exceeding! 
et—the receipts and stock beirg light. and the demand 
limited. Small sales of Harms at L2baldje for plain and fane 
ean\sased; Sides al l3.alsic, and Shonlders at Iijatiic ¥ 
DB. ce days. A lot of 10 casks danaged Shoulders sold at Se, 
In Green Salted Meats the transactions have been limited— 
partiy owing to the want of stocks tooperate in. Sales of 

james at tite, and Saouklers at IM4aleic @ 1B, 60 days, the 
latter being an improvement - now hekl higher, Lard—The 
stock us sail, but the demand has been limited, and prices 
are barely maintained, Small aalesof barrela at LSalsic, 
arnt #0 kegs at Ge @ BB, cash and on time. Buatter—Con- 
dull and sells only mn a small way at lalic # B. 
ittleor no Rell ogering. In Cheese and Eggs no 


change 
BARK—There js & fair demand for Quercitron Bark. but 

there is Rol mv*, offering. Sales of 6) hhds No lat 6a 

ton. “Tarsers’ Bark continues as lyst quoted, ; 
BELSW AX—Is heig wery firtin'y, and further sales of 

gum! veilow have been made at Bic @ B, cash. 
BRIMSTON E— An invoice of 12 tons Crude Brimstone 

just arrived, sold on te ms not made public. 
CANDLES -—Continug dull, and the sales of alt de- 

script lowe have béen only ia a small way, at our jormer 
min 


rea, at 


tinues 


' hes 
COAL—The shipments tothe eastward this week have 
been large. The demand has somewhat increased, but the 
tua ket is net as active as at this season last year, Collrers 
are in fair supply, and meet with despatch to the east ward, 


| Nothing doing in Bitumimous Coal, 


COFFEE The «toct has been increased by the arrival 
early inthe week of a carge of 6000 bags Rio. The market 
has been quite firm, but the demand is only moderate. — 
Sales of 400 bageat Lijallic @ B, on time, for Rio, and 


létalse for Lagauyra 
COPPER s but little inquired aller, We quote E.ng- 
sh Sheathing at We, Small alesof Vellow Metal at Boe 
RH. 6 hee 

COTTON There bas beon werg little activity in the 
sinee our last report, and the late Ruropean ae 
hed ne effect upon prices, Tag dewand has 
Coane iter) hat the receipts have been ama’l, and holders 
thot aenele. Sales of Liao bales at Lejalts @ 

for | plnnd, and 1S alte for NOW Orleans, 

DRULGS AND DY Es Hut little business doing, Among 
the aalos we netiond some TPartarie Acid, in oa al Fhe, 
them, le barrele Cod Laver Ou at 91.44% some Vanilla Hearn 
n 82. and Cuteh at de The stock of Boda Ach ia 
much retuoed, Opium i dull Dy ewoorle generally are 


du 
PRATHERS 

since ots 
FIsil 


vot} 
ire Rem in 


Are dull ~ # quote Weetern, in the ab 

«recetptaol Mackeral are «mall, and holders 
sre ficmeat the rmprovement noticed last week. The sales 
are contined to amall foteat @t4te15 @ bb for medium No 
1s; @s3! for large; 815 for mediom No 2a; §1°b@ 11 for large, 
and #10 for small Nog. Of Codfish the market te nearly 
bare, We quote at $3). Herring sell in a small way at 4 


FRUIT—A cargo of Palermo Oranges and Lemona, 
whieh arcived at the close of last week, has been land: 
and lon bexes of the former sod at peas box: 1 
boxes of the latter badly damaged, sold by auction at 124@ 
Tlic. cash. Two more cargoes have arrived and are now 
anding. 10,00 Pine Apples sold at $6) @ 19, and 125 bage 

s,0Ou private terms. A lotef North Carolina Pea 
9ne. The receipts of Green Fran have thus 


light, A few Apples have been sold at les & 


barrel, 
GINSENG—There is nothing domg and prices are 
Peeverbatae’, 
GiUANO—The demand continues limited for beth Pe- 
ruvian and Columbian, but prices remain without change, 
HEMP—Is very quiet, there being but little stock here te 
operate om, 
Hipbhs 


Are more inquired afler and prices have im- 
— ful le Ww 


f within thirty days. An imvoiee ¢ 
“ernambuce wold, for another market, on terme not made 
publie, 

. HOPS—The demand hae been linuted, but prices are 
stondy at Oalde @ P, for new erep Eastern and W eatern, 

INDIGO—Drices are firm, aad further salea of Bengal 
were rowde at @L 7 wal 45 6 rere, 

IRON— There hae been rmther more inquiry for P 
Metal, but the market 1 devoid of aetivity, and the olf 
transactions reported are 600 tone Anthracite, in amall lote 
it » Ch yton, ® months foe Not; @2 for Nod, and ene 
for Nod, Seoteh Puc sella slowly, (rom store, at 821, 6 mow, 
The stock of Blooms are very much reduces, nicl prjces are 
frm. In Bar and Bowler leon there is a steady t doing 
al former rates, 

LEAD=Prices are firm, and the stock of Pig ia very 
much reduced, Sales of about 800 Pigs Virginia at 96,49, 
eqn to cash, é 

“EA THER—There is a steady demand for beth Spanish 
Soleand Slaughter, and prices are well maintained, 

LUMBER —There is a moderate demand for most de- 
seriptions, but without change in prices. Several c 
ot Laths brought $1,25a1,40 @ Mj; 800,000 feet Montharn 
Yellow Pine Sap Boards at @i0nid; Susquehanna Yellow 
oy hite Boards at §l4al8, and Spruce Jot at $15,508. ! 


MOLASSES—The market has been exceedingly quiet, 
and the only sale reported ia small jot of Cubaat a pe 
not, made peblie. . ?hhds Cuba are shipping to Live 
am aoreon, 

NAVAi. STORES—Theo transactions have been limit» 
ed, Among \qor we notice a amall lot of Common 
at $1.00 @ bbi, and fine at 45,75. Prices of ‘Tar and Pitoh 
continue aa last quoted, Spirits of ‘Turpentine meets @ 
limited inquiry, but prices are steadily maintad t 
stock beimg very much reduced and in few hands, 
sales at adic, cash and 4 mos, 

OLLS-Baut little doing in any deseriptjon, Lard 
continues very dull, A anle of @ Bots Nol W inter at gl, 
jinos, Fish Oilaweli slowly from store, without @ . 
in prices, Red Oil te held firmly, Linseed Oil continued 
tw ey 4 Tda veal, wip salen of 00 ania at this yet 
PLASTER Tine been dul, and no further sales have 
met re ported, 

HICH ~ Che stock in now very much reduced, and yh | 
are fiom, Balewol 2) toe at @5,0i05,00, diem, A lot 


inferior mold at @4,t2} 

MAL, T<I’riees are unchanged, An inyoige of 4450 eneke 
Liverpool! Gronnd ane Fine has arrived since our lnat fee 
port, Which sold on private terme, 

SEEDS =Atout 1) bush ‘Timothy sold at f . 4 
bush. The receipte have tallen off. Cloveraens la | 
amall way, from second banda, at @7,25 @& 64 Be, Flax : 
is soaroe, and commands 91,95. 

SVPICES—The only sale reported is a amall lot of NG 
Nutmegs at Tho # 16, 6 mos, 

SPIRITS—A cargo of Brandy has arrived since ow 
report. ‘There is a moderate inquiry for the article, w 
the range of last week's quotations. In Gin ne o 
FE Rum seiia siowly at S2n5tc. Whiskey las meta 


’ 


J 


a} 


“~ - 
hinted inquirg. Sales of 300 bbla at Dadlec for astern ena « 
ru : 


Ohio; Be for dae, and Be for hhds, 


SUGAR —The market continues inactive, the roe 


and the trade he'ding off for lower rates, and only 
hhds Cuba were disposed of at 9aloic & B, on time. 
8&0 tons have been shipped to London. a 

TALLOW —Meets a limited inquiry at Malic @ By, 
cash, for Country and City Rendered. — 

TEAS —The recent advices from China have caused ii- 
creased firmness for all descriptions, and there has been. & 
fair inguiry. 

TO 
Manufactured, but there is not much doing, “ 

WINES—There have been no transactions worthy of> 
notice. 

WOOL, —There has been a fair demand for manafaeter- 
ing and prices are weil maintained, Sales of 20 
adc for Merino pulled; 47ave for half-blood; 
three-quarter howd. nnd Sdative , 6 nw, lor full- 
and fine, part to go Kastward, The receipts are i 





PHILADELPHIA RETAIL MARKETS, 
ComaeCTED WHEELY BY 
K. B. JONES, BXCHANUE HOTEL, 
No, 77 Dook Street, 


a . 
Roaating ie e's 18 @% | Whoie ca ans b xj 


Sirloin steak li aw 

Rump do 

Chuok piqoes 

Piates and navels 
Corned 

Tongues, fresh, 

Log, each, 

Shin 

Kidne 

Liver ) 

Dried net A 


amb, 

Fore quarter 75 @e7 
Hind do 100 @1 12 
Chop # 9 oo 
Calves Head, each 25 @3l 
Leg, I ripe 8 @10 
og, Loin 
Hreast and Neok 6hes | i 
VEGETABLES. 
31 # | Com potatoes be 1” 

ue 


vieerawnlt $f 


Turnips bkt 

do hf pk 
Beets bunch 
Cabbage bbl 

o h'd 
Balad hend 
Viokles bit 

do bfp 
Lime Heans qt 
Green Peas bas 


Applies 


ree —utea! 


Cartote dos 


‘Toma t peek 
| Gems ase 
bet aapattim | Ors 
de nf pk file Pi 
Kasplerrice W box ld 


Jranherries qt 
Cooneberrios a qt 
POULTRY A 
Farneyyoxe b wa 19 


OCurrante 
W atermelons 
urkeyseaoh §8' 1 @Sh 
pring Chickens & 
pair iewn 
SHELLF Ish, 
Torreptianttonsh jis 91@ 600 a Abecoom, 


do (Chea & i) €we a6 bat 
, 
y F Siem 
SH 


ios ® p 4 a 
Clams ” @ 
dow bbl we 


ee rr 


Halibut B 

Hass 

f wees 
*lounders 





als elliel 
= 
+4 


or Cae 
\F 

MISCE NEOU 
me EASES 


07” Warburton in his account of his 
up the Nile, gives an amusteg instance of the 
singular opinions of sailors. He says >—<«Og 
arriving at Dench, we gave the crew « 
consisting of an old ram, preferred by 
to young mutton, because {It stood more 
ing.”’ 


White Fish 
Rook 


es 
& 





ACCO —Prices continue very firm for both Leaf and, a 
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‘GERMAN SLEEP-OSOPHY. 


The Germans, it sepemm, lie still (when once | 
4% bed), and prefer to sleep single—or rather, if, 
two occupy the same room, to do it in two sin- | 
gie beds. Some curious information, as to this 
point, is given by the «Musical World” in the 
@ouarse of some reminiscences of life in Ger- | 


«On the third floor, two stories above His 


Aristocracy, the Schimmel, was my bedroom ; | 


contiguous to it, in front, being the parlor and 
other apartments of the family. Habitual twi- | 
light reigned in this room, from the contiguity 
of other buildings. Bat it was good to sleep 
im. Sleep cool and dark is the rule. 


—for I could not keep the bed-clothes on. 
« The Germans rightly call bed-clothes, bed- 
(Beté-Tucher.) I once drew upon my- 
self the almost expiring laughter of some Ger- 
man ladies, for literally translating, in the | 
course of conversation, our term bed-clothes, | 
Bett-Klcider: as though a bed could ever wear 
clothes like a human—the term being to them 
associated with no other ideas than coat and 
trowsers, or petticoats and pantalets; which 
latter they would as soon have thought of put- 


* 


ting upon the legs of a bed, as to talk of bed- | 


clothes. 
« Bed-cloths is the word ; 
they are nothing buf cloths. 


and rightly, for 


as a close fit. Of course, when a human body 


is interjected between them they are much less 
| the—postillion—always on good terms with | 


| days’ si« 


a fit; and the proximity of the person to the 
air is excecdingly close and confidential. 


for a long time the fact of the matter. 
** A certain equivalent for this is furnished in 
the down bed (for the opulent) which rests 


upon the top of the cloths, or the heavier fea- | 


ther. bed, for the indigent. But my feather-bed 


was awkward to manage. I say manage : m2an- 


ing to balance. On the top of me, for instance, | 


was a single bed-cloth, on which rested the fea- 
ther-bed. Now I have the peculiarity, that I 
cannot lie on my back all night without stir- 
fing; nor on my stomach; nor on my side. 
Bat the moment I rashly essayed to turn over, 
pop Went my feather-bed off upon the floor, 
@ragging the < cloth’ along with it. 


«¢ And yet it can be done—by practicc—this | 


sleeping German: first, by walking about all 


day and getting so tired that you have no desire | 


to stir; or otherwise maintaining a bed-balan- 
Ging consciousness all the time you are sleep- 
ing, and then giving an artful squirm—the trick 
of which you will soon get—when you wish to 
turn over. 

«The married people, of plain life, (with 
which I am chicfly conversant,) sleep in two 
single beds, each being a ‘sweet little isle’ of 
its own—while the two are affectionately con- 
tiguous. The connubial neighbors can respect- 
fully shake hands and wish good-night and 

pod-morning. But the territory of each is 

tinct : the cloths are cut separate ; each bed 

complete per se, and there is no continuous- 

of bolster or implied communality of 
liow.’? 





A MADMAN’S TRICK. 


Dr. Forbes Winslow is eminent in Eng- 
nd for his skillful treatment of the insane. 
principle is, to treat the victim of mental 
gement as if he were sane, to accustom 
im tothe ideas of self-government and respon- 
ibility, and to lead the vagrant fancy back to 
palth by the track of habit. Unless the suf- 
s malady be dangerous to others, he is 
accustomed to mix frecly with society, to hear 
the topics of the world without, discussed at the 
@nner-table, to share with the sane in the en- 
ve ng recreations of the ball-room or the 
M-table, and at times to take his country 
on on parole, totally unaware of the 
Gecessary surveillance to which he is subjected. 
Under regulations which never aliow his in- 
ity to be suggested, it is rarely betrayed, 
the chief sign of the disorder, if apparent, 
will probably be the extreme calculation de- 
d to mask it. 
A humorous instance of this calculation was 
itnessed by the present writer during a visit 
80-4 private asylum. The physician of the es- 
ihment received a few friends at dinner, 
; wae patients, as usual, mingled with the 
mests. In the course of the dessert a curious 
‘ine was introduced, to the merits of which 
jore than one connoisseur bore emphatic testi- 
mony. The reader’s humble servant, influenced 
by these encomiums, fliled his glass, but for- 
pore to raise it to his lips, as his immediate 
Reighbor, a clergyman, was at the moment en- 
forcing some theological view with great ear- 


qe of voice and gesture. After a pause, 
layman’s verdict on the wine was demand- 


“ 
~ 


tat 


when, to his surprise, an empty glass stood | 


phim. It was replenished, but with a 
ilar result. The baffied guest filled a third 
» and watched his glass narrowly. The 


controversial divine by his side continued his | 


&fgiment, and pointed upward, as he had done 
before, with an expressive finger. This time, 

—Wever, the eye of his companion only feigned 
fof follow the digital indication, and he observed 


c ° speaker, apparently in the warmth of his | 


exposition, interpose his arm before the wine- 
sweep it from its place, turn suddenly 


drain it. This being done, the empty ves- 


Ares restored by a like action of the arm to | 


*Sial position. It was now the guest's 
arn, to indulge in a pantomine with his host, by 
+ the recurrence of the joke was quietly 
gated. It transpired afterwards that the 

ee sal patient had been enjoined to confine 
aself to one glass of wine, and that, while 


OWining from re-filling his own glass, he had | 


this ingeniously evaded the regulation. 





- A lady up town cleared her house of 

by putting honey on her husband's whis- 
re when be was asleep. The flies stuck fast, 

when he went out of the house he carried 

pom with bim. 

™ Never carry a sword in your tongue 
and the reputation of any man. 

&” There are reproaches which give praise, 

se which reproaches. 

What would I give to eall my mother 
to earth for one day, to ask her pardon, 
my knees, for all those acts by which I 
® her geotle spirit pain '—Ches. Lamb. 

ny one may do a casual act of 
re, but a continuation of them shows 
the temperament. 


to 


good 


it is 


The first | 
‘weondition I very literally complied with during | 
many months of my early residence in Germany | 


Cut to the pre- | 
cise size of the narrow bed, they are laid over 


Ac- | 
tual contact, inieed—in my own case—being | 


A MODEL BANDIT. 


The Parisians quote various whimsicalilies of 
a certain Lord H———, an English nobleman 
now dead, who figured for a long time in the 
saloons of Paris, as one of the most honorable 
_ representatives of English eccentricity. Tra- 
| Velfing once in Italy, at a date when the ban- 
| ditti_who, whatever skeptics may say, have 
_Rever entirely disap peared—were in full acti- 
'vity, Lord H ventured one day alone in 
| & postch sise upon a road of very bad repute, 
|mot having even his body-servant, whom he 
‘had sent elsewhere on an errand. 





| 


He did not 


know that the soldiery were at this time on a | 


vigorous hunt through that region, and was 
none the less tranquil for his ignorance ; 
suddenly there sprang towards the carriage, 
| from a thicket, a man whose picturesque dress 
but too clearly indicated his profession. Lord 
H took a pistol and a cool aim at the bri- 
_ gand, who shouted : 

“ Mercy! I was not attacking you; I surren. 
‘der. Iam pursued. Save me!” 

The galloping of horses was heard at no 
great distance. The nobleman thought it quite 
piquant that a bandit should solicit a traveller's 
protection on the the 
touched him ; the simplicity amused him. 


when 


highway ; 





| 
| 


| by Dr 


confidence | 
j 


«So be it,” said he; “jump on the seat; | 


“ wrap my cloak around you, and draw this cap 


over your eyes.”’ 

The soldiers sppeared. 

‘‘ Have you seen a man running this way— 
a bandit we are after ?’’ they asked. 

The traveller made a sign in the negative; 


banditti, and often their accomplice—was care- 
ful not to betray the secret, so the pursuers 
| went on. 

“Ah, my lord, you 
| But for your mercy I 
hung !”’ 

‘Then you have committed many crimes ?”’ 

“No bad ones. But I ask nothing better 
than a chance to be an honest man. Would you 
| take me into your service ?’’ 

This proposition, which would have made an 
ordinary traveller jump, was favorably received 
by the eccentric Englishman. 

*¢ I should like to do so,”’ he answered ; 
| interest me.”’ 

«* Thanks, my lord. It is agreed, then ? 

will take me for your servant ?’’ 

“© No, I have onc; and really I don’t very 
well know what place to give you. I have 
but one vacancy; I have just discharged my 
steward.”’ 

“Why ?” 

«He robbed me. 

«“ The wretch !”’ 

That word, pronounced by that man, pleased 
the noble lord. He left Italy with his new re- 
tainer, who established himself entirely in the 
master’s good graces. It was such an irresisti- 
ble’ oddity to give a bandit a place of trust.— 
The rich Englishman thought it extremely ori- 
ginal to give the keys of his cash and the care 
of his money matters to a man who had been 
used to stripping travellers on the highways; 
but, what is more extraordinary, he never had 
occasion to repent it; for the ex- bandit, wrought 
to enthusiasm by so prodigious a mark of con- 
fidence, persisted in the good resolutions which 
the Englishman had judged to be sincere. Far 
from continuing his former trade in the propi- 
tious situation of steward, he became a model 
of probity, disinterestedness, delicacy, and 
his noble master’s fortune prospered in his loyal 
care. 


have saved my life! 


should have been 


You 
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o>" A Canpip Banxrvet.—At a recent ex 
amination of a bankrupt, it was observed that 
he kept a great number of banking accounts. 
“I see,’’? said the learned judge, “that you 
have had six or seven bankers—what could 
you want so many for?’’ ‘« To overdraw them, 
to be sure,’’ was the frank reply. 

0S” « Your son is a clever young man,” 
said a University tutor to an inquiring father; 
“indeed, he is a very clever 
but—’’ and here came an ominous shake of 
the head—« he is by no means the clever-young 
man he thinks himself.’’ 


young man, 





Miss Bronte’s Lire at Haworru.—The late 
Mrs. Nicholls (Miss Bronte) is held in affectionate re- 
membrance ‘at Haworth, and, now that tne deceased 
lady’s name is being prominen ly brought before the 
public, many stories are told of her goodness and kind- 
ness which, notwithstanding her retiring disposition, 
fuund many opportunities of d'splaying itself. The me- 
moirs of her life. recently published by Mrs. Gaskell, are 
extremely popular, and are eagerly read and criticized. 
On all hands ready testimony is borne to their general 
accuracy; the story of the ‘‘ Haworth Riots,’’ when 
the unpopular Mr. Redbead was driven from the 
church, being stoutly maintained, notwithstanding 
tbat the transaction is not very creditable te the “ rough 
and ready’? villagers. Oneenterprizing bookseller en- 
| riched his shelves with a copy of Mrs. Gaskell’s book 

on its first issue, and is now lending the volumes at 
the rate of one shilling per volume per week for read- 
| ing. Evenatthat price the work is in great request 
| among the class who cannot purchase it for them- 
selves. Haworth, too, is attracting its full share of 
attention, and its long straggling village, its old par- 
| Sorage, its church (partially rebuilt during the bar- 
baric eighteenth century), the tombs of the Bronte fa- | 
mily, and its wild bills and bleak moors, are being | 
visited by “ pilgrime’’ from the surrounding manu- 
| facturing towns, and every spot is dwelt upon with in- 





“you 








NEWS ITEMS. 

How ro Preserve Corns —A Mr. Rowe, of 
Lancaster, Pa., has obtained letters patent on a newly 
discovered process for preserving green corn. It con- 
sists in removing the pith from the cob while yet 
green, and then @rying the ear. It is stated that this 
prevents th- accumulation of mould, and renders the 
work of preparing the cora very triviel. Corn thus 
prepared is said to retain all ite peculiar sweetness. 

Tue Warerixnc Praers (says the Boston 
Post), “or, as Brown call« them, the braady-and- 
watering ploces, seem likely to be as densely 
crowded as ever.’ He says (Green, of the Post,) 
‘we shall see them all, if wife and weather permit.’ 

Cotrox rrow Atceria.—Some samples of 
cotton have recectly been forwarded to Eagland from 
Algeria, and it has been pronounced a fair quality of 
Sea Islind, valued at from 10 to 12¥ pence per Ib 
Some inferior samp'es were valued at 7 pence each 
The samples were sent to Manchester, with a view of 
induciag English laberers to go out to Algeria and 
work the cotton lands. 

Herepitary isenrrery.—Dr. Freeman, of 
New York, says that almost one-quarter of the cbil- 
dren under ten years of age in that city die of heredi- 
inebriety. He advocates the erection of an asylam 
for ine oriates, and says that eighty per cent. of cases 
ean be cured by sach an institution This is asserted 
on the strength of experimerts and investigations made 

F.,and the testimony of other distinguished 
physicians 

Tue Livery Wesrt!—There were arrested 
in Chicago, during the pasttwo and a-hilf months 

the four hundred and ¢ 


tary 


usand righty personas! 

re HTNING IN Osto.—The Cleveland (Ohio) 
Plsindealer says: The lightning of last week was 
alarmingly destructive to human life Some fifteen 
alone. 

Host tro Brame ?—A lady of Yarmouth re- 
cently laic her washing out upon the grass. Upon ta- 
king itin she missed a pair of ladi-s’ hos-, for the 
disappearance of which she could not account. A 
yearling heifer belonging to the place, after several 
kness, died ; a post-mortem examination was 


death« have reacbed us in Obio 


| made, and the articles found in her stomach, partially 


masticated, but dry and wadded together. 

Crivisat Sraristics or New Yorx.—The 
aggregate number of sentences for death in New York 
fur the last seventy years, is“: number sentenced 
between 1784 and 1516, thirty-one years, 56; number 
sentenced since 1516, forty-one years, 43 ; number par- 
doned or not hanged, (exclusive of Colt, who killed 
himself,) for same period, 45; number convicted of 
murder from 1754 to 1515, 10; number convicted of 
murder since 1515, 36. 

A Provinent Reyxarp.—There was found, 
the other week, on the farm of Muirshield, parish of 
Largs, a nest of five young foxes, the larder of which 
had evidently been well stocked by the wily parent.— 
It contained at the time of discovery no less than ele- 
ven white hares and a yray one, nire lambs and six 
moor-fowl—making in all 27 head.— Fifeshire (Scot- 
land) Journal 

A Necro Apporntep To OFrFiot In WIs- 
consin.—QOn the %h day of June, 1557, a commission, 
as notary public, was issued by Governor Bashford to 
H. Nolan, a person of negro extraction, who has resi- 
ded in this city many years. The commission is is- 
sued with all the proper formalities, and the bond re- 
quired by law is signed by Wm.H. Nolan, and by 
Wm.B Jarvis as bondsmen. But the Secretary of 
State refuses to file the bond, and 
on it we find the fullowing endorsement: -- This ap- 
pointment is in violation of the constitution, and there- 
fore void.’’— Madison (Wis) Democrat, July 16. 

A Mrracrte 1x New Yorx.—The Brooklyn 
Board of Aldermen have, by a vote of 31 to 1 expelled 
one of their number, Mr. Preston, for having as a 
member of the Board of Health, received a bribe of 
two hundred and fifty dollars, given to influence him 
in his official duties 

THe New MAGazine, 
Boston in October, by Messrs Phillips, Samp- 
son & Co , is, says the Boston Journal, ‘: to be altoge- 
ther original, and to aim at the highest literary and 
political character. The best of our American writers 
have been secured for its pages, and an agent of the 
publishers is now in England to secure aid in that 
quarter. Such men as Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Hawthorne, Huntington, Felton and Agassiz, are to 
be its master-spirits. It will, like the first-class Bri- 
tish Reviews, discuss affairs of State—the higher grade 
of politics—and seek to give food for strong men, not 
milk for babes, on all the greater themes of practical 
life, as well as to separate the false from the true, the 
low from the high in our struggles after an American 
literature.”? 

A Man-Eatinc Suark, weighing 900 Ibs., 
was caught off Nahant, Massachusetts, on the 14th in- 
stant, by a party of amateur fishermen. 

NEARSIGHTEDNESS.—It is stated in the Paris 
Medical Gazette, *‘ that of the 3,295,220 young men ex- 
amined in France for military service, during nine- 
teen years, 13,007 were exempted for nearsighted- 


, Colonel Jones, 


to be issued at 


ness. 

DEATH OF THE “ Marp or Sapacossa.”?— 
The Madrid journals of the 25th ultimo, announce the 
death at Cueta, of Augustina 
very young 


Zaragoza, who, when 
, distinguished herself greatly in the me- 
morable siege of Saragossa, by assisting the artillery- 
men in the very thickest of the fight, in firing on the 
French. For her services on this occasion she was 
made a sub-lieutenant of infantry in the Spanish army, 
and received several decorations. buried at 
Cueta with all the honors due to her memory. 

We rinp in a Lynchburg (Va.) paper, an 
amusing account of a Fourth of July celebration, by 
the ‘Hyena Club,’’ at Hog Island, near that city 
Among the toasts drunk on the occasion is the follow- 
ing, purporting to have been given bya ‘‘ Hyena,’’ 
who rejoices in the euphonic title of ‘‘ Mr. Buggins 
Wafficks:”’ 

‘“Hoorps aNnD THE Eqgvator—Crino-line and the 
Equinoctial line—God bless ’em! The one encircles 
the earth, the other the heavens !’’ 


Sie was 





CarryineG A Verpict By Srratacem.—The 
following plan is stated to have been pursued by some 
cfficials at the late Worcester sessions, 1o hasten the 
decision of a refractory jury who were locked up to 
consider their verdict :—It was past supper-time, and 
the court offi:ials had no relish to pass the night in 
waiting upon the twelve good men who were 80 ex- 
cessively conscientious. A large dish of beefsteaks 
fried with onions, giving off a body of aroma sufticient 


| to fill the largest hall in England, was brought into 


| prison 


the passage close to the door of the unhappy jurymen’s 
The bailiff, who wished the ‘ standouts’’ at 


| terest. The villagers talk with avidity of the deceased, | Jericho, opened the door; the cover was taken off the 
} and treat their visitors, if with rough, at least with | 


| hearty courtesy.— Daily News. 





dish; the aroma of the steaks and onions floated in; 


| it invaded and pervaded every square inch of the 


| Black Hole; 
Massacnveerrs.—The aggregate number of | afrected. 


legal voters of Massachusetts, as shown by the census | 


| jast taken, is 211,700, yet the largest vote ever polled | 


in the state was 167,000, and usually it does not exceed 
150,000 ; 
voters are absent from the polls at every contest. 
Boston Traveller says that the vote of Massachusetts 
is usuaily smaller in proportion than that cast in most 
of the New England States. 
sidential election, when she gave but 15.190 for each 
representative in Congress, while the average in Maine 
was 1° 300; New Hampshire 23.000; Vermont 17,000; 
Connecticut 20,060, and even in Rhode Island 10,000 
These statistics indicate the presence of a latent vote 
in the Bay State which, could it once be brought out, 
No- 
and close 
like ly to 


might produce a very serious change in results 
thing, short of a hotly contested 
canvass, pending some exciting issue, will be 


however, 


bring out the abstentionists 


A Swake Srory A lad of twelve years of 
age, son of Jacob Reinbar pton, Pa 
« few days since, when a black snake suddenly whip- 


t, was fishing inl 


ped iteell twice around his body with such force as to 


thraw him inte the water, which 
hb struc 


was deep. A pole 
k bim, and Which 
immediately to grasp, 
ip An attempt to grapple tte 
snake proved unsuccessful, and resulted only in the 
So Ught was the 
turn a knife 


was (brast down to bliin, whik 
he bad presen 


when he was drawn 


of mind enough 


operators getting their fingers bit 
viled, that 
edgewise and use force to get 

clotbes and the snake's skin. th 


‘ 


nect ssary to 
it between the boy's 
shed, the 
s two band- 


reptile ¢ it was 
s accomp! 
sbarp instrument w wsturned a 
ed cut red the 


The snake was { 


a vigoro 


seve nwelcome g girdle in twain 
k da balf fee 


| 


so that from forty thousand to sixty thousand | 
The | 


and the jury’s nasals were violently 
Mere mortai Englishmen couldn't long 
stand out against such a remembrance of supper. A 
second opening of the door and advancement of the 
dish enabled the jury to find a verdict —English 
Paper. 





Tuomas Cartyte.—A gentleman from this 


city, now in Europe, lately paid a visit to this distin- 


It was so at the last Pre- | 


guished writer. He found bim living at Chelsea on 
the Thames, in the simplest manner, in asmall house, 
in quite a retired situation. He talks much of Ameri- 
can affairs, still holding to his old opition that Frank- 
lin is our greatest man. He said he bad some years 


| ago read a book which gave a much beter account of 
| the higher sort of character in New England, than 


bow 


anything he had seen since Franklin’s writings. That 
book, he said, gave him an insight into the real, inner 
life of the highest natures, and was a most valuable 
work. It was the Memoir of the Buckminsters, by 
Mrs Boston Tr ripe 


Lee - ans 





Exeraxnp ann America.—An Englishman, 
speaking in favor of bis own country, said to Doctor 
Thompson, * 
England its manufacturing importance *' The doctor 

* We are not altogether destitute of coal; we 
e smell bed called the coal teld of Lllinols, 
which ts larger than the whole of England 


repited, 


have or 


till we scoop some of it out, and then bring your island 
over, we will drop it in aad aaner you ‘Ah! but 
no nobility,’ said Johan Bull 
rej * We are a nation of kings 
all the pompousness he cor 
nd said, = y 
tLe rovel family of 


you have 
then, with 
be made a 
in company of one of 
tited States of America 


lied, 
ild essume, 
now 


the | 


cs 





You bave nocoal, and it fs this that gives | 


If you watt | 


1s 


be doctor | 


| 
| 
| 
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Viscorwr Cartxororn’s Haut Macnine. 
—Viseount Carlingford, of Swift's-heath, Kilkenny, 
bas patented an rrial machine with which he antic!- 
pates obtaining great results. We learn from Lord 
Carlingford that the improved machine is likely to be 
experimented with shortly at the Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham. The following is an extract from the 
specification which is about to be filed, and which was 
written by the patentee himself :—‘‘ The wrial chariot 
in form is something of the sbape of a boat, ext emely 
light, with one wheel in fron: and two bebind, having 
two wings slightly concave fixed to its sides, and sus- 
tained by laths of a balf hollow form pressing against 
them, and communicating their pressu’e through the 
body of the chariot from one wing to the other, and 
supported by cords whose furce, acting on two ho ps 
nearly of an oval shape, holds the wings firmly in 
their position, using a force that cannot be less thin 
ten toms, on the principle of corded musical instru- 
ments. The rial chariot ts provided with a tail that 
can be raised o: lowered at pleasure, and which serves 
for giving an elevating or declining po-ition, and 
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worked by a cord that communicates into the inte: ior 
of the chariot which is drawn forward by an #:ial 


covered by the same inventor, and presezted by him to 
Government the 16th of June, ISS4, and which screws | 
into the air at an elevation of 45 deg 
bird’s wing, and is tarned by means of a winch | 
acting on three multiplying wheels."’ 
Magazine. 


— Mechanic's 





cents a piece as long as the «pectators furnish the mo- 
ney. Tais singular being is a German of diminutive 
size, lean, but apparently healthy. He is fifty four 


years old, and has been in the babit of swallowing | ¢ HAKLEs H. GEBL ER, to Miss Herexa U. 


stones since he was eighteen years cf age, ard earned | 
his living in that way—often »wa lowing fifty a day 
He says he experiences no uneasiness or painful sen- 


| JAMES DAVENPORT, 8t. Paul, Minnesota. 
screw of the perfect form of the screw prope ler dis- | 


, Similar to tte | 


ir responsible name. 
Macapamizep Bowrets.—There is a man in | 
Rochester who will «wallow stores a’ the ra‘e of two | 





sation while the stones were in his stomach intes- 
tines, and that they readily pass away with fecal | 
matter. 





Bricut Fetrows —In the distillery of John 
Glanders, near Alexandria, Ohio, two individuals ha- 
ving a lighted candle were getting whiskey, when the 
steam from a gutter of hot liquor coming in contact 
with the light, communicated fire to the flowing con- 
tents. The saptent fellows undertook to put it out by 
pouring a barrel of cold whiskey on the fire in great 
haste, which of course flamed up gloriously, and made 
them run for their lives, the whole establishment be- 
ing instantly in a light blaze. Had it not been for 
their extraordinary exertions, the building would have 
been saved. 








Great News For 
HOOF LAND’S GERMAN BITTERS. 
Certificate of RALPH LUTE, Esq.. Editor “Spirit of 
the Times,’’ Ironton, Ohio. 
IRONTON, Oct. 30, 1834. 

Dr. M. Jackson. Dear Sir—The Bitters are in great 
Pak here. In addition to the quantities sold by Nowley 
& Barber, your Agents, the two other stores ell more of 
them than auy other medicine. I find they are much used 
by convalescent fever patients to rebuild their broken con 
stitutions. | have used during the last summer, in my own 
family, four bottles. They were recommended to me first 
by 8 neighbor, at a time when my «ystem was much de- 

bilitated from the effects of a severe Bilious Fever. They 
save me an appetite and restored a& tone and vigor to my 
whole system. In one of the ee numbers of my 
per I related my expe rience of the good etfects of the 
Bitters. since which time trey have hada large sale, and 

have now become the standard medicine in this vicinity 
In conclusion, | would say that 1 a eae pleasure in 
giving you this testimony of the value success of your 

preparation, 

Respectfally, yours, 
For sale everywhere by Druggists, storekee 

dealers in Patent Medicines, Price 75 cents per 


RALPH LUTE. 


rs and 
vottle. 





SPIRITUALISM — 
In that circle cabalistic, 
AS we sat in silence mystic, 
Round a table made of pine, 
Our purpose to eiicit, 
In that fairy ring exquisite 
there came a rap and then a message, which plainly said: 
‘Buy your spi mente, at the Brown Stone Ciothing Hall of 
Rockhill & ilson, Nos, 609 and 605 Chestnut Street, above 
Sixth, Philada, 





CONSUMPTION, the great scourge by which so many 
are doomed to a premature grave, could in many cases be 
effectually cured by simple remedies, if taken In season. 
W istar’s Cherry Balsam has cured hundreds within a few 
years, 


7 EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR.-—Persons 
eat of employment may find that yt ch is both profitable 
und pleasant b pe han ROBE SEARS, Publisher, 
181 Wiliam Street, New Y York, nov2-tf 








ROOT GALLERY.—Sun-lit Crayons, a new wonder 


ior to Ambrot , taken b ook only, corner o 
Fifth and Chestnut rest, Ph hiladel iphia, * “ootl tf 


TO NERVOUS surra BRERS.—A retired ol 
restored to healthina days, after A rope of giew 
nervous suffering, 18 anxious to make ss np moans of 
cure. Wiil sen ‘(free) the prescription u 
Rev. John M. Dagnali,No. 59 F ulton on ely WY 


THE STOCK MARKET. 


CoRRECTED FoR THE SatuRDAY Evenine Post, 
BY 8. MeRENEY. STOCK AND BILL BROKER, 
No, 333 Walnut Street. 
The following were the closing quotations for Stocks on 
Saturday last. The market closing steady. 
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City : 
Consolidation 
Pittsbur; 

M & M Pitts 
Ex’ge Pitts 
Kentucky 
Northern, Ky 
Louisville, Ky, 
Farmers, Ky 
Union, Nash’ Tenn 


Union Cana’ 
Will’ms & > ure 
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2d “ Tprot 


SSGNFRFZ23 


Catawissa “* 573 

North Penna 6 pr ct 573 
RAILROAD 8TOCK. 

Cam & Amboy 1 M3 


45; 47 | Piant’s. 
Ben Meadow St Sl. Com & Ro Vion 
North Penna 
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BANK NOTE LIST. 
CorrkcTeD For THE SatcurpDar Evening Post, 
By WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 


Neo. 29 Soutd Third Street, 
Pynasnnreie.s od 
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J.C. MORGAN, New Orleans. La. 


Periodica! dea ers generally throughout the United States 
have it for sa'e. 


MARRIAGES. 











iL” Marriage notices must always be accompanied by 











On the 13th ultimo, by the Rev. Newtor 
Wititam A. Barr. gy, to Miss Many W. Hrer, daugh 
ter of John Hull, Esq. all of Philadephia. 

On the 18th utimes, by John G. Wien, Vo DO ML. Mr. 
Hites, to Miss Mary A. Warris, both of 


» Heston. Mr 


Georce L. 
thes cit 

On the 13th altimo, by the Rev. Joseph H. Kennard, Mr. 
SHERWIN, all 


by the Rev. Wiliam Barns. Mr. 
to Miss Exiza J. Carry, all of Co- 


At Caraden, J. onthe léth ultimo, by the Rev John 
W. Hickomn, Mr. Coartes. H. Swait, of Vincentown, 
N. J. to Pies MARGARET A. BitpeRwack, of Camden 


county, 
Rev. Mr. Chureh, Wr. 


of W Lmangt on. De 
Ontre loth u a 
JAMES FE. Henry, 
lumbia, Pa. 
N 


On the 13th ultim> by the 
James PuILuiPs, to Miss Exiza J. BLEBREN, both of this 
city. 

On the Ist ultime, by the Rev. 
WiLLiam 1, Brenton, Esq. to Mrs. ELLEN, BREWSTER, 
w dow o! Francis E. Bre ~wster. Esq. beth of chis city, 

On the 13th u time, by the Rev. “Robert Armetrong, Mr. 
WILLIAM WaLtack, to Miss Saran J. CaNnnine, boto 
of this city. 

On the 9th ultimo, by John G. Wilson, V.D. M.. Mr. 
CHARLEs HorrMan, to Miss ELEANOR M. Witson, 
both of this city. 

Ou the 9th ultimo, by the Rev. Mr. Bomberger, Mr. 
Epwarp lL. Conton,to Miss CAROLINE N. WILLIAMS, 


both of tois city. 
Mr. MeDowe!!, 


James Neil, Mr. 


On the 6th ot May, the Rev. Mr. 
epanste 2. Cave, to 4 iss Maceik HALt, both of this 


DEATHS. 


(lL Notices of Deaths must always be accompanied by 
responsible name. 














On the 19th ultimo, Mra. Mary Ann, wife of Jas. Me 
Minn, aged 37 years. 

On the 19th ultimo, Hannan Catnorn, aged 64 anal 

On the 19th ultimo, Mra, ABIGAL BAKER, aged Ty 

In Camden, on the 2th ult mo, Miss Rosanna, Geek 
ter of ‘Thos. and Deborah Madara, aged 2 y ears. 

On the th ultimo, MaRGaRET, wife of John Nugent, 
aged 22 years, 

On the 20th ultimo, M-s. Saran A. Coox, aged 52 years. 

On the 2ist ult. mo, Miss EvizaBperu McCaLt, aged 34, 

On the 2ist ultimo, ELizaBETH W ILKINS, aged 7. 

On the 2th ultimo, WILLIAM Cooxk, Sr. aged 68 years. 

On the 2%h ultimo, Henry Orr, aged 84 years. 

On the 2h ultimo, SamvueEL D. HUNTLEY, aged 38. 

On the 2ist ultimo, Joun J. N. Dovetass. 

On the 2ist ultimo, Jang V. wife of James Verree, aged 
22 years. 

On the 21st ultimo, Cuerte Borie. Sr. aged 7. years. 

On the 20th ultimo, MARGARET SILVeR. 

On the 20th ultimo, Mra. SaRan Burns, aged 47 years. 

At Manayunk, on the 2ist ultimo, Mrs. MARY GILLEs- 
PIE, aced 45 years, 

On the 18th ultimo, Mrs. Mary Ramsey, aged 64. 

On the 18th ultimo, ELLEN A. wife of Wm, Anthony, 

aged 32 years. 

— the 19h ultimo, CATHARINE LoGaN, aged 75 years. 

On the 18th ultimo, Hannan CARDELL, aged 45 years. 

On the 16th ultimo, Nancy KELLY, aged 82 years, 

On the 17th ultimo, Mr. Jonn R. Cuatuam, aged 23. 

Ou the 17th ultimo, Mrs. ISABELLA Moss, aged 37. 

On the 16th ultimo, Capt. WiILLiaM E. SHERMAN, aged 


"Sn the the 17th ultimo, Hannan C. Ta sot, aged 35 years. 








] OOK AGENTS WANTED, in every county of the 
United States. Liberal inducements will be offered to 


active, intelligent men. 
J. 1. GIHON, Publisher. 
No. 409 Chestnut Sr. , Philade elphia, 





augl-4t 
81. 00. _ GRECIAN OIL PAINTING 
is painting on prepaced paper ins: ead of 
canvas—converting a plain lithograph or an engraving into 
& fine oil painting ; and any one of common sense can learn 
it in from eighteen to twenty-four hoarse. Fall instructions 
in this and also in Gilt Lettering on glass (on Signs or Win- 
dows, &c..) forwarded rr, on pooed tof one dol- 
lar (in gold), KE. VEST, Phi'adeiphia. 


5 ceeereeenroen ee 


OPEN DIAL, 





LEVER, LEPINE and 
WATCHES, 


LADOMUS has constantly on hand a large assort ment 
the above, of various celebrated makers, which he war- 

rants to give full ekg as timekeepers; also, a large 

assortment of JEW 17) every desc sription, all of 

Sitch will be said at the LOWEST PRICES at hee 
store, No. 1113, formerly 413 Market St. pon FR th, 
my9-13t 


PLAIN 


E 





Ss. W. JACOBS, 

225 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
has on x e assortmen: of Coaches 
and Carriages, of the latest London and 
Parisian design, also a variety of ht 

Carriages, of modern styles. feb28-6m 





GENTS WANTED, in the most inviting, Some | 
perma: ent, and lucrative business, ex'an’, 
oh stamp to ‘‘AGENCY, HARMONY, R. 4 
jel3 Lit 


$1,000 A YEAR!! $1,000 A YEAR!! 


ROFITABLE 
ANDHONOR 
ABLE employs ent 
for all times. Per- 
sons in town or 
country, in search 
of employment as a 
source of income, 
or fill up their lei- 
sure hours, may 
hear of such by en- 
closing two stamps, 
to pay postage. to 
froreeen JAMES 

ORNE, Box 

No. “— ° Hew 
York Post’ Offiee. 
The employment is 
fitted to either sex: 
station in life im- 
material, It is an 
article of daily con- 
sumption, and can 
be manufactured in 
. the agent’s dwel- 
ling; secured by 
copyright; sale as 
permanent as flour. 
An agent is wanted 
in every town inthe 
Union, 
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AME 


THIRD STREET. 
‘ PUBLISHING HOUSE. S§ 


CATALoutrs sent with instructions to Agents, that will 
enable them to make from &0 to $100 per month, 
Addrexs D, RULISON, 23 8. Third St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


july4-eowtf 


MOORE & WATERHOUSE, 
MONUMENTAL MARBLE WORKS 


ARCH STREET, WEST OF 18th, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


waza amie 





je21-@ 


12.5 


THE BEST BOO BOOKS FOR ENTS! 
Sele Tits: oY tole oo 


lnéu 
er 


oul te 
is rand by for tothe Boel 
rian nani 
. Six Dollars, the Pie 

terval F I h 
wi Lares Lg a vial ed Samer B Book, 
ris penae, to cent - 
ted Seates” execpting’ these ral jou riinet nthe Unt: 

exXAs, 

Our books are seld only by canvassers, aad well known 
to be the most anlable, opens ——. v 
ih 


us; and we shall trike pleasure 
dress our General Carcalar of Bevks, a 


mation relative to the RODER 


nova-tf aa 3} ERT REARS, Phiten, 
WANTED, A YOUNG MAN. 


oo FaeOe, MARTINS EMTs 

i100 por mow ~f— 3 Xa Agent Mf 

in STORY, Poamty of the United feees and Srey 
Book Agents and Pedilers 


LEARY & GETZ, Publishers, 
No. 224 N. Second St., Philada, 
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THE 

WM. J. MARSDEN 
The subscribers’ sole 

the United States for this ter” slg agente im would 

recommend it to persons wishing a time-piece on which 

they can emplicit! nd = cep correct time, 

It 1s finished with ten | Piniens, genu 
and chronometer ay carefully << — to coun 
the variations caused by Aeat and c 1s counternat 
for time- keeping qualities by env 1 ~ Cnt movement 
ever imported into this onantr 

FARR & QMPSON + 
Importers Fone Panes. e. 
120 Chestnat t., below 
For sale also by vee seam te & SO} 
Watchmakers, Cincinnati, 

N. B.—The above Watches can be sent safely by mail or 
eXpress te any part of the Union. janl?-eowly 
W ANTED, 75 AGENTS, Salary frem $75 te 

$150 per menth. Eoclose stamp. Address 
julyli St J. G. GORE & CO., on WR Masa, 





FUND ef the NATIONAL FET 
te WALNUT rest, Seat Wert Lf 
ALF OF DOL 


HILADELPHIA. has gee 

HA in in Sse ca 
nterest er — 

on Mendag and Thureday evenines ti usseloak 





MORE BOOK AGENTS WANT. 
circulate RAPID SELLING, Va:nabie 
muily Works, which attract by their one prices, | “Tull parte 
contents and Superbly Celered Plates 
culars ap ly if you live Hast, t to HENRY oe vi 
Nassau St., New York, if you ive W ah 
Main St., Classamati. 
$ 100 WILL BE GIVEN TO THE PERSON 
om lishing most, besides 83 a day profit. 
Send stamp to AGENCY, HARMONY,R. 1. jy25-4t 
I OW TO GET RICH.— Professor OLIVERE’S 
new BOOK OF WONDERS, 100 pages, gives 150 
ditterent and sure ways. Cau be practiced at home or in 
secret by oid or zoe male or female. Also, how A) 
handsome, healthy ond sasceatial in love. Price SR, 
** 


Sent anywhere by mail. Address Prof. P. B. OLl 
New Tork, jyd- 











$1, 00>4 RARE CHANCE.—Full Instructions 
and Reeeipts, in two new and beautiful et 
Ou PAIN TING, (which are now being tanght for three 
dollars each,) with directions for mixing colors, 80 as to 
produce various shades: also, a list of articles required. 
Any person by following the Ins ruetions can produce, with 
bat small expense, truly beaut. ful works of art. Address, 
encloging One Dollar, (in Gold,) Post Office, Box 1,944, 
Martiord, Ct. jy-2 





Saloon, 


INN-KEEPERS, G 
FAMILIES 


generally. Over Fi 
ceipts for $1. Cider without apples; Pure inegar in three 
days; Excellent Cron, Solna tr : Inks: Pure Wine, 
Champagne; Ice on Sodas, Extra Strong Heer, —, 
my 23-14t OOD. Ann Arvor, Mic 


GENIUS TRIUMPHANT. 


Aes PERSON SENDING ME ONE DOLLAR wil) 
receive by return mail Five Valmable Receipts, 
viz.:- To Make aL 


OCERS, and 
Practical Re- 





Equal to that of Bees, na to x, 
over 3) cts. 


Ret SP Citi Lene Pish iw tree diderest eye, 

Art Datchi ish in three different ways. 

Flies off Horses in w weather. ‘To Make make 

nish. g Mol Make a abe Ink ALS 8 per mi. stun te 
money positively returned then satisfacti 

acter hla ON PRDOT, 

Moant Union, edoutngtes Co., 


R. DOLLARD, 
: 177 Chestaut Street, 


PREMIER ARTISTE 
HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated Gossamer Veutiinting WY. ig ont 
Elastic ‘oupaces. Instructions to enable ladies 
sa to measure their own heads with pen sen 

For Wigs, fagies. 


- The ed ofthe pene, and nches. 
No: 1. rou 0. 1. pa back 
Frem ehead oom a far ae as bald. 

. the head toneck. 2. Over —" as far 


3. From ear to ear over 
the top. 3. Over thee crown of 


4. F ear to ear round 
the forehead. 


whit, hae ston a ready for sale a splendid stock of G 
; Laden? W wi 2, half Wigs, Frizot s Brande, 
Cal Fw at ifully oy and as cheal agany 
ters from any pat 
oct eh 


+o 
vor 





ishment in the ates. 
world wil receive attention. 


PALMER’S PATENT LEG. 


THIS AMERICAN INVENTION 
STANDS UNRIVALLED, 


both in this country and in Europe. It is 

y 1,200 8, ‘cod with ay astomahing 
ANd competition with thats other sab- 
strates 4, "the best French, E.ngiish and 

manufacture, it received the award 

‘Great Medal * the World’s Erhituion te 
London, as the best artificial limb k 
this countyy. it has been thirty imi town, 
in competition bk all ners 9 at i aan 
Fairs in the prince 





P council, the ‘First 
1 Medal given for Lim 
ventor at the New York Cryetal 
: Pamphlets, giving full st et pour gre 
». tis to every a 
FRANK PALME 


octll-ly 376 Crier Street, Philadel 





EAFNESS CURED BOWP VES CAUPED, ift 
ticking of a watch can r <é sterect i Plage. Hos: 
dressed to I.. 3, BO CRDMAN, No. 12 Su 
ton, attended Remedies and A pent fe 
TESTIMONY. 
To those afflicted with Deafness I would state that T 
have been deaf since I was one ae old, and could never 
hear ordinary conversation, Kighteen months since, I was 
induced to call on Dr. Boardman, and from the opera- 
tion was so much benefitted that I purchased his remedies 
and apparatus, and have used them thoroughly, and at this 
time | aim happy to say my [ heorsng be is quite restored. 


. HAMMETT. 
Chilmark, Mass., May 14. 1857. jy%4t 
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WALL PAPER WAREHOUSE 
BURTON & LANING, 
MANUFACTURERS & IMPORTERS, 


124 ARCH STREET, 2d Doer Above 6th, Phila. 


Where may be found the largest and handsomest assort: 

aa Pie chtaore from the country will find it to their ad 
u 

vantage to call at our store, where they will be suited wit) 

or ~ + eoaaee atthe lowes! UCRTON & LANING 
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DR. W. S. MelLHENNEY, 
DENTIST, 
Successor to Dr. J. E. McILHENNEY, 


© fi bis friends that he has removed to No, 908 | 
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WM. D. ROGERS. 
COACH AND LIGHT CARRIAGE BUILDER, 
Corner of Sixth and Master Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


| Carriages of every description built toorder, and for sale, | 
' gpombining durability, style and elegance of finish. sepl3-ly 
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—— 
‘Wit and Humor. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


Tt was about tweaty years ago, whea I was 
studying law, and my brother was a medical 
student, that both of us fancied we had a won- 
erful talent for music. So John bought a 
flute and I a violin, and, turning one of the 
attics into a study, we practised there half the 
night through. We didn’t want anybody to 
know abeut it, especially my father, who had 
very strict notions as to the value of time, and 
had no taste for music. So, to make him 
think we were hard at work, I had quantities of 
law books heaped ap, and John had a skull and 
lots of bones scattered abont, te the horror of 
Betsy, the housekeeper, who slept in the attic. 
She was once our nurse, and was the only onc 
who could hear us practising, and we had no 
fears of her telling. One morning, a week or 
two afterwe had begun our musical night 
wotlypwe were late at breakfast, and, looking 
somewhat unrefreshed, father said : 

«¢ You mustn’t study too hard, boys.”’ 

st No, sir, not at all,’ we both answered, 
smilingly. 

Just then Betsy appeared at the door, and 
looked mysteriously at mother. 

*« Yes, what is it ?'’ asked mother, surprised 
at the flurry Betsy seemed to be in. 

+: I want to say, ma’am, that I’ll have to leave 
you, ma‘am.”’ 

«Leave me! 
Betsy ?”’ 

« Yes, ma’am ; it’s going on twenty-five years 
that I’ve lived with you; and it’s the boys at 
last, ma’am. It’s not Christian-like, ma’am ; I 
¢an’t stand it no ways, ma’am.’’ 

« Why, Betsy, what have the boys been do- 
ing? Do tell us at once.’’ 

¢¢ It’s Mister John, ma’am, and sometimes I 
think Mister Tom helps him. Ile’s got some 
poor creeter upstairs, ma’am, and he torments 
him awful, ma’am ; all night sometimes, ma’am, 
when you are all asleep. The poor crectur 
groans and screams, and a’most shricks right 
out ; and what it suffers I don't know, but it’s 
dreadful, They say docters must do such things 
when they’re a larning, but I can’t stay where 
such things are going on. I never thought 
Mister John was the one to do so, but he 
does, and if it’s all the same to you, [’ll go, 
ma’am.”’ 

Mother saw that there was some mystery 
about it, and, telling Betsy that she would 
talk to her again, sent her from the room, when 
my brother and I were called on to explain. 
We never heard the last sbout that “poor 
creetur upstairs,”’ but that was the end of my 
violin practice, and I have never touched a mu. 
sical instrument since. 


THE PROFESSOR’S SPOON. 


A learned and very taciturn Professor of one 
of our colleges, with a company of younger 
men, mostly students, was just entering the 
Adirondack wilderness, and at the last settle- 
ment they “‘ cabbaged”’ a small bag of green 
peas. They were cooked for dinner the next 
day, making a very excellent soup—but while 
they were stewing, the boys, to their dismay, 
ascertained that the spoons had been left be- 
hind—there was literally nothing with which to 
eat the hot pea-soup! But determined both to 
have the peas and “do” the Professor out of 
his share, the youngsters very slyly whittled 
out some rude wooden spoons, which they 
thought might answer the purpose—they would 
certainly do better than jack-knives. The 
soup was done, the kettle taken off, and all 
gathered round. ‘‘ Where are the spoons ?’’ 
said the Professor. After pretending to search, 
the boys reported, «Not a spoon!” «Bad, 
Professor, isn’t it?’ said one. «‘ What's to 
be done?’ said another, The Professor 
shook his head, and looked chap-fallen. The 
boys could stand it no longer—out came the 
spoons with a flourish, and the boys went in to 
try for the peas, coolly inviting the Professor 
to “dip in!’ «Well, seeing things are as 
they are,’’ said thatfunctionary “ I rather think 
I will;”’ and he quietly drew out of his pocket 
a large, c‘ean clam shell, fastened on a split 
stick, and remarking drily, «Now, boys, fair 
play, and ons at atime,” he proceeded with 
astonishing rapidity to scoop out and swallow 
all those peas! You ought to have seen those 
very cute young men about that time—they 
never tried again during that trip te get ahead 
of the Professor.— Boston Bee. 


Why, what do you mean, 








Tae Dancer or Leannina Excuisa.—In a 
retired spot in the mountins of Connymarta, a 
farmer lived who had a family of three sons, 
who could spake nothin but the Irish language. 
Well, the three thought they’d larn a little In- 
glish, so they made a plan to go out, one to-day, 
and t’other to-morrow, and the third the next 
day, and pick up what they could; accordingly 
the owldesht went out and heard two young 
sprigs of nobility talking about some exhplite 
of theirs, and the only word he picked up was— 
«« We three ;"’ well, he returned home, conpin 
over the word all the way, and whin he got into 
the house he sed to his brothers—“‘We three.” 
Ka Dair shin, (what is that) said the brothers; 
oy coorse he couldn't tell ’em what it was, and 
therefore didn’t say or speak any more that 
day but—‘: We three.”’ The next mornin the 
other started out, and he returned home with 
the word—“ Purse of money,’ and like the 
other wun he didn’t know what it mint. The 
day after that the yunghest wint out and he 
kum back with—‘ The sooner the better.’ 
Well, nixt mornin whin they was going to work 
in the fleld, they saw a dark object lying on the 
road, and they wint down to see what it was, 
and bedad what was it but a ded man, who 
was murdhered and left there by some blag- 
gards. Well, they were tawkin and conshiderin 
how, and by whom he was murdhered whin a 
gintlemon cum ridin up the rode, and he 
sthopt to ask ‘em what it was. Ses he— 

‘*Who murdhered the man?” 

« We three,”’ sed the biggest, showin off his 
Inglish. 

What did you do it for?” ses he agin. 

«s Parse of money,’’ ses the other. 

« Don’t you know you'll be hanged for doin’ 
that same ?”’ ses he agin. 

« The sooner the better,’”’ ses the youngest. 


The gintleman rode away disgusted with | 


their coolness. So, bedad, they were arrisht- 
ed, tride and convicted ov murdher in the first 


degree, and exthirpayted their crime on the 
gel is, and all for learnin Inglish —John Banim, 


LUDICROUS SCENE. 


The following ludicrous scene is copied from 
an article in the April number of Blackwood, 
entitled a « Remonstrance with Dickeas.”” 

One of the most shameful recollections of 


a stranger, and had been shown into a pew 
already occupied by two old ladies. For a 


ler, of which we had been reading the night 
before, rose up to haunt us. Had we been in 


in our forehead. The choral symphonies of 
the anthem invested Mr. Weller’s image with 


bright and fair. Despairing of our ability to 
prevent an explosion, and feeling the danger 
becoming each moment imminent, for India 
rubber itself must have given way under the 
accumulating pressure, we suddenly dived with 


book rested, acd laughed silently, while our 
tears dropped like rain upon the foot-stool. 
We were beginning to grow calm when, look- 
ing round, we saw the two old ladies regarding 
us with pious horror through their spectacles, 
and sliding off to their own end of the pew. 
This set us off again, and down went our head 
in a vain, ostrich-like attempt at concealment, 
for our shoulders and back, 
agitated from nape to wristband, told of the 
internal struggle, to say nothing of sounds 
that occasionally broke forth, noways resem- 
bling the responses. Conscious that prebendary 
and preceptor were regarding us frem their 
eminence, we again raised our head with des- 
perate gravity, and shall never forget the agony 
of shame with which we beheld an aged verger 
sternly approaching, while two church-wardens 
were quitting their pews with the faces of men 
determined to discharge a painful duty. Never- 
theless, at the instigation of old Weller, off we 
went agsin in a fit now quite audible, and were 
eventually marched down the centre aisle be- 
tween rows of faces fixed in devout horror, 
with our handkerchief crammed nearly down 
oar throat, and our watery eyes starting out of our 
head like a land crab’s, and so, turning a cor- 
ner, out under the eld Saxon archway into the 
churchyard, where we exasperated the verger 
and churchwardens to frenzy, by sitting down 
on a tombstone and giving full vent to our mirth. 
Next day, all repentant, we waited upon the 
dean, who, being himself a Pickwickian, gave 
us absolution in the most kindly way, and we 
vaused a copy of “ Pickwick’? to be bound in 
morocco and gold, with the inscription, « from 
a penitent Sabbath-breaker,”’ which is to this 
day conspicuous on a shelf of the episcopal 


library. 
A NEW BEDFORD JOKE. 


—_— 


A beautiful young lady, from another part of 
Massachusetts, was making a visit at a friend’s, 
in the pretty town of New Bedford, famous 
then as now for whalers, rich merchants, sper- 
maceti candles, and winter-strained oil. One 
day this fair visitor was delighting one of the 
young dealers in these articles, by allowing 
him to show her all over his well-stocked estab- 
lishment, and by taking a very deep interest in 
all that she saw there, She was particularly 
pleased with the picturesque style in which the 
clear white polished candles were packed in 
their boxes. 

Ina tone of raillery, the young merchant 
said to his visitor : 

« Take one of the boxes you admire so much 
home with you.”’ 

*¢ Are you in earnest ?’’ asked the fair belle. 

* Of course,”’ was the reply; “if you will 
take one of them home, with your own hands, 
you shall have it.” 

‘¢That’s a bargain,”’ said she; «I’ll call in 
half-an-hour for my candles.”’ 
The box she selected weighed some fifty 


pounds. 
Punctually at the time appointed, and it was 


mid-day, when everybody was astir in the 
pleasant town of New Bedford, the young 
tradesman was told by his clerk that there was 
a lady at the door, waiting to take home the 
candles she had selected. 

** She is in a carriage, of course ?”’ said he. 
«* No, sir,’? was the reply, “she is walking, 
and alone,”’ 

He went down to the front door of his estab- 
lishment, and there stood his fair customer, 
with ono of those straw carriages that nurses 
take babies to ride in, and all ready to fulfil her 
bargain. 

«“Come,’’ said she, “hurry up my can- 
dles.”’ 

The merchant saw he was caught in a trap of 


his own setting ; so he put the best face upon 
the matter, and ordered the fifty pounds of 
No. 1 spertaacetis to be delivered to the lady, 
who, having tucked up the box carefully with 
coverlet and blanket, as if it was a baby she 
was treating to an afternoon airing, drew it 
triumphantly through the streets to the house 
where she was staying, not one of the numerous 
acquaintances she met on the way having the 
remotest idea that her burden was anything but 
her hostess’ baby. 

«« What a pretty thing it was,’ said one of 
them, «in Miss to take Mrs. ‘s 
baby out to ride to-day !’’ 

But the true story soon got out, and the 
laugh was decidedly against the gallant gen. 
tleman who dealt in spermaceti.— New York 
Picayune. 








Tuxoporre Hoox’s Wit.—-Hook was at a 

party, when a Mr. Winter was announced, a 

well known inspector of taxes. Hook imme- 

diately roared out— 

‘* Here comes Mr. Winter, inspector of taxes, 

I'd advise ye to give him whatever he axes, 

I'd advise ye te give him, without any flummery, 

For though his name’s Winter, his actions are sum- 
mary’ 





Tae Lawyer's Dury.—« The first duty of a 
lawyer is to his God and his religion; second- 
ly, to his country and the law ; thirdly, to him- 
self; and lastly, to hisclients. Never mistake 
the Jaw. Lie for no man, cheat for no man, 
deceive no man. Be true to the court, and to 
your client.’’—Chief Justice Story. 





Gifiy-fold absurdity, blending him, as they did, | 
in his top-boots, and shawl with angels ever | 


our almost irreproachable life lies at the door | 
of that wag, Dickens. We were attendi:g 
service in a cathedral in a city where we were | 


time we behaved with our wonted decorum, | 
tillsome absurdity committed by the elder Wel- | 


the open air a good laugh would have relieved | 
us, but cabined, cribbed, confined as it was, | 
the risibility expanded till our form swelled | 
visibly, our face grow purple, and we saw a) 
medical man in the next pew feel in his waist- | 
coat pocket as he anxiously watched the veins | 


| 


| 


| 


our head under the shelf on which the prayer- | 


| 


| 


THE LATEST SUMMER FASHION. 


| 





| CHARLES —‘ Swect style of trowsers, Gus!”’ 


} 


; Gus.—** Ya-as! and so doos¢d comfortable! 
convulsively | 


Cuantes.—* No !—Re-ally!" 


| 
' 


They're called Pantaloons a la Peg-Top:”’ 








Agricultural. 


TIME TO GATHER AND HOW 
TO KEEP PEARS. 


One of the most important points In the ma- 
nagement of pears, is to gather them at the 
proper time. Summer pears should be gathered 
at least ten days before they are ripe; autumn 
pears at least a fortnight, and winter pears as 
nearly as possible about the time the trees stop 
growing. If left on until the commencement 
of the fall of the leaf, they are worthless. A 
pear ripened on the tree is generally not fit to 
be eaten. The usual way to determine when 
pears are fit to be taken in the house to ripen, 
is to lift them up on the tree; if upon raising 
them up, they part readily from the stalk, they 
then can be picked off. Never shake down 
pears; hand pick all, standing on steps for the 
purpose, They should be light, and so con- 
trived that the ladder may be disengaged from 
the back at pleasure, fastening together by a 
bolt at the top; at the top should be a broad 
step to stand on, with room for the basket to 
hold the fruit. Have, in beginning to gather, 
hand baskets of different sizes, and also large 
baskets or hampers, and wheelbarrows. At the 
bottoma of the large baskets place some per- 
fectly dry short fine grass or hay, from summer 
mowings, kept clean and dry for this purpose. 
You can also tell as a mark when the fruit is 
ripe, when it begins to fall (not wind fall, or 
from the caterpillar). 
without any force used, it is presumed to be 
ripe enough; but sickness, &c., of the trees 
may make it seem riper than in fact it is. 

If the fruit bé in the least bruised, it will not 
keep; therefore the person on the steps must 
pick it carefully and lay it in the baskdt, and 
empty the small baskets into the large. When 
the fruit begins to fall itself, cover the ground 
under the tree with soft grass. Those that 
drop should be used first, as they will not keep 
near as long as those picked by hand. 

In the fruit room lay dry, soft grass on the 
floor, and the fruit gently from the baskets in 
heaps on the grass. To sweat the fruit, cover 
it two or three inches thick on the top with 
some of the grass; the heaps may be two or 
three feet high. Let them lie in heaps two 
weeks; then open and turn them over, wiping 
each pear witha dry cloth, to be frequently 
dried during the process. The heaps then re- 
main eight or ten days more, covered as be- 
fore, then wipe the fruit and barrel or place in 
baskets, as they will sell better in bushel bas- 
kets, and they are then ready to be sent to mar- 
ket. Always gather fruit in dry weather, and 
when the dew is off, and not in the evening 
after the dew has begun to full. Air should 
sometimes be admitted in the fruit-room, 

Much of the above is the English practice of 
gathering pears, and highly recommended by 
Mr. Forsyth, the practical English nurseryman. 
The most perfect way of keeping pears, is to 
pack in earthen jars, each pear separately wrap- 
ped in soft paper; put dried bran in the jar, 
then a layer of fruit, then a little more bran, 
and so on alternately; when full, gently shake 
the jar, fill up with bran and paper at top of 
all; cover with a bladder to perfectly exclude 
accession of air, then fit on the cover of the 
jar, and place in a dry room. Boxes made 
tight are also very good for packing away win- 
ter pears; place a layer of cotton-batten at the 
bottom of the box, then a layer of pears wrap- 
ped in soft wrapping paper, then another layer 
of pears, then cotton, &c., on to the top; finish 
off with cotton, double sheets, and nail tightly 
down the lid, and you can then have some fine 
pears for New- Year. 

The French pack winter pears in small boxes, 
round or square. The bottoms of the boxes 
and the sides, they cover with dry moss or soft 
paper to absorb the moisture, and lay them in 
layers, the largest at the bottom, and fill the 
interstices with dry moss or paper. They are 
so tightly packed that not one presses upon an- 
other, and no movement can take place among 
them. The moss and paper which separate 
them, absorb all moisture, and if one decays it 
cannot affect the others. Pears may also be 
well preserved in new barrels, with the inter- 
stices filled with powdered charcoal; they must 
be kept in about 40° temperature. 

Downing says—* Many sorts of pears that 
are comparatively tough, if ripened in a evol 
apartment, become very melting, buttery and 
juicy, when allowed to mature in a room kept 
at a temperature of 60 or 70°.”” He also writes 
—‘é So important is the ripening of pears in the 
| house, that most amateurs of this fruit find it 


: 





If the fruit comes off 








to their advantage to have a small room set 
apart and fitted up with shelves in tiers, to be 
Mr. Hovey 
states “he keeps his winter pears as he keeps 


used solely as a fruit room.’’ 


his apples—in barrels in the cellar,’’ and suc- | 


ceeds well. Pears can be placed also for 
proserving iu tin boxes. Winter pears will 
generally sweat after the boxes have been filled 
a few days; they should be then taken out and 
wiped dry. When the weather becomes cold, 
the boxes should be removed toa dry cellar. I 
am convinced that pears will ripen better in a 
dark closet than in a light room. I submit the 
above numerous ways of keeping pears to your 
subscribers, and they can themselves decide 
this season which is the best, by giving alla 
fair trial. And the winter varieties will come 
very acceptable to the New-Year visitors at 
your homes, and form a splendid dish on the 
holiday festive board.—-Correspondent of the 
Country Gentleman. 





EFFECT OF TREATMENT IN 
HORSES AND CATTLE. 


Many persons quote what is, or what they 
consider to be, the natural state of animals, and 
hold that out as a guide by which we should 
shape our treatment of them in a state of do- 
mestication. Nothing can be more fallacious 
than such reasoning and ideas. Whether ani- 
mals are longer or shorter lived in their wild 
than in a domesticated state, I am not prepared 
to say. For, though we hear of many that sur- 
vive our treatment of them but a short time, let 
jt be borne in mind that such are usually 
foreign animals, and change of climate proba- 
bly brings about the catastrophe much more 
than the treatment. Be this as it may, let us 
look at the change art, or rather breeding and 
treatment, has made in avimals of domestic 
use. To begin with the horse; I believe it 
will not be found that the horses of the desert, 
or those of the prairie of America, exhibi’ either 
a body overloaded with flesh or a carcass of 
distended dimensions. In these particulars 
they may be styled, to a certain degree, in con- 
dition. Nor have those employed to catch | 
them, found them deficient in speed, or, to a | 
certain extent, in endurance. They have two | 
circumstances in their favor to render them so | 
—constant exercise, and from the shortness of 
the herbage their stomachs are never distend- 
ed. Could we supply them with five or six | 
feeds of corn per diem, we should not find a 
prairie horse far short of the condition of the | 
hunter (I had almost said racehorse ;) for if, | 
asin summer, the sun has made the growing | 
herbage into all but hay, it is not a very bad 
succedaneum for it; and provided a horse gets 
sufficient exercise it matters little whether he | 
does so of his own accord from habit and cir- | 
cumstances, or whether he does it with an ex- | 
ercise-boy on his back. What the wild horse | 
wants is stamina; and this we give the domes. 
ticated one by proper feeding. But, if what I 
have said is correct (and I believe it is,) we | 
find the wild horse not differing greatly in 
point of carcass from one of our own when in | 
condition. 

But we will go further than this, and in- | 
stance cloven footed animals. It is true, « un- | 
wieldly as an ox,”’ ‘‘ moving like an ox,’’ and 
‘big as an ox,”’ are terms in common use as 
applicable to the unwieldy animal we daily see | 
represented by the ox; but let us look at him | 
in his natural form and wild state—we do not | 
find the bison, musk ox, or buffalo with the | 
enormous carcases and bodies we find in the | 
domestic animal, after being kept in luxuriant | 
pastures, where he is at liberty to fill his sto- 
mach daily to repletion. Many foreign oxen 
are, in their natural state, as light in their car- 
casses as our hunters—they are naturally an 
active animal, and possess no inconsiderable 
speed; by this I trust I prove that distended | 
abdomens are not natural to animals. We per- 
haps render the ox more in accordance with 
our ideas of value by rendering him the un- 
wieldly beast we see him; but we have totally 
destroyed many of those attributes given by 
nature for his comfort and safety. By our 
mode of habitual treatuent we may possibly 
give the ox a tendeucy to carry flesh, and thus 
enhance his value in the eyes of the butcher; 
if so, our treatment is right so far as his being | 
an article of food—but as an animal for the 
farmer’s servitude we spoil him from the day | 
he is weaned. It has been a disputed point 
whether the use of horses or oxen is, on the 
whole, most beneficial to the farmer. The 
great objection to the ox is his being slow. 
How, in the name of common sense, should he 
be otherwise! So soon as he has left his 





| injured, that amputation was recommended, 


| soon afterwards died from mortification of the 
| linb.—Fortune’s China and the Chinese. 


| luxuriant pasture, where he distends his bowels | 
| ad libitum withont having occasion to walk a! 
| mile in a day from any cause whatever—his | 
companions, whether cows or oxen, moving at 
| the same pace; and, if from necesefty com- | 
| pelled to walk a quarter or half a mile home, 
/he and his companions are driven bra bey 
quite willing to walk as slowly as they wish. | 
Why, I would make a racing colt all but as 
slow as an ox, let him be brought up with him 
and in every particular the same way; while, 
| on the contrary, give me 
| six months old, let me feed them as I like and 
| treat them as I like, I will be bound to produce 
the pair at three years old ready to trot their 


any pair of oxen at 


| ten miles in an hour in harness willingly, and 


| with perfect ease to themselves. Of course, 


| the experiment would not be worth making; | 


but it shows my perfect conviction that it is to 

the feeding and treatment of the young animal | 
| we owe their alertness or the reverse in after | 
Look, we will say, at a young calf. So 
| long as he gets no more than nature requires— | 

that is, sustenance from the mother—so longas |! 

he keeps in shape, we see no exuberance of 
carcass in him; but from the moment he be- 
gins to feed, and is turned into a luxuriant pas- 
ture, from that moment he gets more or less 

out of shape) The racing colt would becom: 
| just the same if turned into the same pasture. 
| —Harry Hirover, in Loudon Field 


Useful Receipts, 








Tur Best Way to Form a Borrom ro 4 Lrt- 
TLE Poor ror Deeks.—Take an equal quantity 
oO! gravel, sand, and clay ; let these be spread 

over the proposed pond, and tempered with 
water, cutting the materials with a spade, and 
| treading it well with the feet, in two courses or 
layers, each eight inches in thickness; after 
this is done, cover the whole surface with dry 
soil, four inches in thickness. The pool, after 
this process, will be perfectly retentive, and 
the water may be turned it as soon as it is com- 
| pleted. This, which is the best method of 


constructing an artificial 


pool, may be ac-! 
complished at very trifling expense. 
| =6To Sror Horses Frotuie at tae Movru — | 
| [have completely stopped frothing at the mouth 
| by washing my horse’s mouth out with the fol- | 
| lowing mixture :—Six drachms of alum dis- | 
solven in a quart of sage tea, using it in a wine | 
bottle, as you would refresh a race-horse, after 
arace, each time you go out.—Cor. London 
Field. 

Cutting PantaLoons —For boys from eight 
to sixteen years old, it is a good way to cut 
their pantaloons with only one seam in the leg. 
The cloth can be doubled over so there is no 
outside seam. It takes no more cloth, looks 
just as well, and saves time for a farmer’s wife, 
who has a multiplicity of cares and chores at 
all times.—Cor. Ohio Cultivator. 

Ecpernerry Wine.—Taoke three quarts of 
black Elderberries, when quite ripe, to a gallon 
of water and four pounds of brown sugar, a 
little root ginger and a few cloves. Boll the 
berries and water half an hour—strain them, 
and then boil the wine and spice together about 
an hour. Skim the froth as it rises. When it 
is boiled, let it stand till almost cold; then add 
a teacupfull of yeast, and let it stand three 
days. Then barrel it, and let it stand four 
months, when it may be bottled, with a lamp of 
sugar in each bottle. Cork tight, and keep in 
a cool place. Age improves it. 

E_perberry Srrvv.—Take ot the juice of 
Elderberry one quart; boil it to one pint; 
strain and add two pounds of double retined 
sugar ; again place it over the fire ; so soon as it 
shall have boiled, remove it from the fire, and 
when cold, bottle it for use, taking care to have 
it well covered. With a less quantity of sugar 
there will be danger of its becoming mouldy. 
Asa gentle purgative, this syrup is an excellent 
medicine, of very pleasant taste, and is pecu- 
liarly serviceable to children who are not 
easily induced to take common medicine. The 
dose for an adult isa wine-glassfull.— New Eng- 
land Farmer. 

Wasuinc CLrorues.—It would save a great 
deal of toothache, and ague, and chills, if every 
woman would rinse her clothes in water a little 
warm. When the teakettle is put on to boil 
water for starch, fill it full, and put some into 
the rinse water. White clothes look better if 
the boiling suds ia blued, instead of the last 
rinse water.—Cor. Ohio Cultivator. 








Tue Evirs or A Cuinese Fasuion.—The 
most serious inconvenience to which women 
with small fect are exposed, is that they so | 
frequently fall and injure themselves. During 
the past year several cases of this kind have 
presented themselves. Among them was 
one of an old woman, seventy years of age, 
who was coming down a pair of stairs 
and fell, breaking both her legs; she was ia a 
very dangerous state for some time, on account 
of threatened mortification of one leg, but the 
unfavorable symptoms passed off, and firally 
the bones of both legs united, and she is able 
to walk again. 

Another case was also that of an elderly 
woman, who was superintending the spring 
cutting of bamboo shoots in her field, when 
she fell over some bamboos, owing to her crip- 
pled feet slipping among the roots; a compound | 
fracture of one leg was the consequence, and 
the upper fragment of the bone stuck in the 
ground ; the soft parts of the leg were so much 





but her friends would not hear of it, and she 





mediation 
One or tuk Bors —One day, while learn- | 


ing my Virgil, I continued to carry on the busi- 
ness of pounding some rocket mixture; but, 
as ill luck would have it, the master discovered 
my twofold employment, and immediately took 
away the mixture from me in considerable | 
wrath. I watched where he put it; it was on 
the window-sill of a room which was always | 
kept locked; the window, though not glazed, | 
had close iron bars through which nothing 
could pass; the case was hopeless; I could 
not recover my rocket mixture, but a happy 
thought struck me. I was resolved that no one 


| else should enjoy the spoil which I regarded as 
_so valuable. I had a burning-glass in my | 


pocket, and I thought of Archimedes and the | 
Koman fleet ; the sun was shining, and I soon | 
drew a focus on the gunpowder, which imme- | 
diately biew up. It was well that the house | 
was not set on fire; as for me, I was reckless | 
of all cowequences.—Memoirs of Crosse, the | 


| mother, indeed before, he is turned into long Mathematician. 


Che Riddler. 


GEOLOGICAL ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING POST. 


I am composed of 40 letters. 

My 1, 233. 7, 39, 13, 21, are flat elevations in the bed of the 
ocean, sometimes forming Imperfect islands. 

My 2, 4, 34, 3, 9, 30, is a term given to some sections of 
the earth in regard to climate 

My 3, 27, 38, 26, 21, are rocky elevations formed in the 
ocean, exceedingly dangerous to navigation. 

My 5, 39, 34,5, Is a kind of limy clay frequently found 
n sandy soils 

My 6, 33, 3, 21, are the layers of rock mineral or clay 
formed in the earth 








My 12, 17, ©, B, is a noted volcano 

My 24, 20, 28, 29, 25, 23, 5, 29, 21, is a certain class of 
volcanoes which emit only smoke. 

My 15, 40, 12, 31, 21, 1, ts a geological formation of the 
earth resembling mica, frequently found in wide, 
flat valleys, as In some parts of New England 
and (rermany, where the soll is often thin 

My 18, 19, 35, 40, 6, 13, 29, 37, BW, 12, ts a geological 
formation of the earth : 

My 6, 33, 1, 39, 5, 10, is a kind of rock supposed by 
geologists, to be deposited by volcanic erup- 
tions 

My 1, 39, 14, 40, 25, 16, 12, 13, 33, 37, 21, Isa noted vel- 
cane of America 

My 18, ®, &, 14, RW, ®@, is a geological formattsa 
somewhat resembling stlex 

My whole ts a noted volcano 


CINROS, 


GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
lam composed of 33 letters 


My 12, 22, WD, is a cape of Massachusetts. 


| My 2, 13, 3, 9, is a mountain in Sicily 


My 14, 9, 18, 2s, 31, is an island in the Atlantic Ocean. 
My 7, 11, 13, 20,7, 17, isa river in North Carolina. 

My 16, 17, 2, 2, 5, 27 
My 5, 1s is a mountain In Europe. 
My 20, 23, 60, 3 5, 19, 2, 15, is one of the United 

sates 

My 6, 9, 10, 12, is a river ! 
My 13, 15, 3), ®, 33, is a river in Mtssourt 
My 1, 4M, 3, 32, 7, 9, is a town in Mississi ppt 
My 11, 21, 4, J, 9, is a county In Michigan 


*, is a town in Wisconsin. 


19, 29,5 11, 2, 5, 


i Siberta 


My 25, 29, 7, 13, 21, 22, is acounty in Indiana 
My 1, 11, 16, 17, 19, is one of the peaks of the Rocky 
Mountains 
My whole ls one of the United States 
GANMEW. 


MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA, 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAT BVBNING Post. 
I am composed of M4 letters. 


My 35, 10, 51, 29, 2, wus the goddess of love 

My 42, 33, 19, 7, 50, was the goddess of hunting. 

My 3, 15, 43, 45, 6, was the goddess of fire. 

My 49, 19, 15, was the god of shepherds. 

My 2, 27,50, 24, 12, 36, 7, is a county in Texas. 

My 1, 3, 17, 2, 21, 52, 10, 8, wasa King of Media. 

My 49, 27, 46, is a Greek letier. 

My 42, 3, 11, 33, 44, was a goddess of the sea. 

My 3, HM, 35, 46, HM, SM, is a county of Arkansas. 

My 33, ®, KS, 51, 16, was a goddess of peace. 

Ay 40, 4, is a proposition. 

Ny 31, 46, 41, 25, 4, 4, 10, is an animal found fa 

Africa 

My 5, 4, 36, 2, is a city in Alabama. 

My 9, 53, 17, 26, 16, 47, is a lake in Sweden. 

My 12, 49, 38, 36, 15, is a county in Georgia. 

My 18, 3, 19, 47, 42, is a county In Georgia. 

My 23, 25, 43, 40, is an Insect 

My 28, 37, 49, 30, is a city in Austria. 

DMy 18, 45, 53, is acity in India. 

My 1, 51, 90, 39, 34, 41, 49, is a city in Belgtum. 
My whole {s a well kaown proverb. w.a J. 

Springfield 





CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BYENING Post, 
Homeward the weary workman takes his way, 
When Sol’s bright face is seen within the Weat, 
W orn out with toiling ali that summef’s day, 
He seeks my first, his aching limbs to rest. 


New he doth near the little runaing brook, | 
Which he must cross, to reach his cottage doory 

And as old Sol doth take bis farewell look, 
He, with my second, gains the other shore. 

ye 

I'll tell you where his cottage may be found ; 
’Tis in my whole, a name of ancient date, ‘ 

W bere fields, and trees, and streamlets do abound, A 
A county In our dear old Keystone State. 


GANMEW. 





~ ~* 


CHARADE, “ el 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING POOH, JF 
” 

My first you do every day, : s 

Unless, alas! you are blind. . 

My second |e a carpenter's tool, hs 

Although it !s not a plane or rule. 

My whole’s a motion, you'll fiad. 

Can you guess it? I hope you may. 
Venango co., Pa. ARTEMAS MARTIN. -~@ 





RIDDLE. "4 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BYSNING POST. : 
I am composed of 6 letters. 4 Cae 
Omit my 1, 2, 3, and | am what we should allée, ~ =) 
Omit my 3, 5, 6, and transpose, and I am a “Sot ; } 
Omit my 4, 5, 6, and I ama celebrated poet. \ 
Omit my 1, 3, 6, and transpore, and I am to decay. 2 “a 
Omit my 2, 5, 6, and I am a plaything. 4'2 
Omit my 2, 3, 4, and I am used in building. yo4 
Omit my 1, 2, 4, and transpose, and I ame kind ofse 
grain, mm) 
My whole is often seen in the columns of the Pos 
HARP. 


Warren, Vt. 





om 


ANAGRAMS, 

WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BYBNING POST, 

BY GEORGE W. DUFFIELD. 
. Men, get a man 
. Real fun 
. Cities char carts, al 
. Cer, I've lost Anna, . Jia 
. Dic*s ear’s notion. 


Dan, rise in ice 6 
Cate Crablip 7 

3. Scare Mike Fihm 4 
Less neat naps 9 

. Bet safecorn. 0 


# 





ARITHMETICAL QUESTION. ead 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING PCS?. = al | 
Last year the age of myself - de, 
Was in proportion to thine, 
Exactly as five and six-ninths 
Is in proportion to nine. 
But this year my age is to thine 
As two and four-serenaths to four. 
Now, if you will our ages define, 
Of course I can ask nothing more. — 


GAHMEW. 





CONUNDRUMS. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAT EVENING POST, 
U?" Why are lawyers in good practice Uke 
Ans —Beoause they ate eternally courting. 
7" Why is tin conceded to be « valuable i 
Ans —Because it makes the very best of 


stance’ 

metal Hes 

U7 What is it that still continues to ex eock. 
you are contracting it? Ans —Your grocer’s Bill,” * 
wae 


flo- Why le a newspaper like a stage-cosch f " 


| —Because its best articles are put inside, and ié 


get along without its /eaders. ‘ 


7” What is the greatest argument ever (om 
against capital punishment’ Ans. —That the “ ra 


of nature’ should never be paid, if it canmetbe com 
lected without an ¢zecution. CLINT 
a 
ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN Lage. @ 
BIOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA —Semuel Tayler C 
ridge. ZOOLOGICAL BNIOMA—Whatever | 
worth doing at all, is werth doing well. DD 
Poverty, CHARADE.—Cornwailis (C “TF 
REBLS —Cowper, Newton—( ‘ 
low— Port—Echo—Robin.) REBUS — 


— Alto— Y ell—Lay—Omega—Rat.) TR. 
RICAL PROBLEM —42, $6 and 70 perches, 4 


’ 
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